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THE MOST FAMOUS FIGHTING SHIP IN HISTORY 
NELSON'S FLAGSHIP AT TRAFALGAR. 


BY W. H. FITCHETT. 


More than a century ago—on December 4, 1805, to be exact— 
a sorely battered, but still stately, battleship came slowly up 
the Solent and dropped anchor at Spithead. Her rigging was 
knotted, her sails torn, her topmasts gone; there were dark 
stains of blood on her decks: her sides were torn and scarred 
with shot, and, in some cases, the shot was yet showing under 
the splintered wood. It was the Victory, Nelson’s flagship, 
coming into port after Trafalgar. The glory of the greatest 
naval victory ever won lay upon her; but her flag flew half-mast 
—a gesture of distress. She had carried that mute symbol of 
grief ever since the day of battle, for Nelson was dead; and not 
even victory was a quite adequate compensation for that loss. 
And anyone who to-day desires to visit the famous ship as 
she lies at her moorings in Portsmouth Harbour could hardly 
do better than take the course she took, with her dead Admiral 
on board, up the Solent, that historic strip of water with its 
wooded shores and crowded memories. For there is perhaps no . 
other patch of sea under any sky charged with such associations, 
or that offers quite the same combination of busy sea-life, old 
and new. Across the Solent, like antique beads stretched on a 
thread, is a line of round chequer-patterned forts with quaint 
names—‘ The Spit,’ ‘ The Horse,’ ‘No Man’s,’ &c. These 
ancient forts are useless, but they are still picturesque. The 
great water-lane is full of sea-life—leaning yachts with their 
white sails, coasting craft of every size and rig, brown-sailed 
fishing-boats, with here and there an ocean tramp, its paint 
bleached by tropical suns and seas. There are fighting ships. 
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too, of all types coming and going; torpedo-boats, low, black, 
deadly-looking—tiny sea-gnats, but of amazing stinging power; 
battleships, with tripod masts; drab-coloured cruisers, &c. 

The gap into Portsmouth Harbour, when at last it comes into 
sight, is perilously narrow. How the bluff three-deckers of a 
century ago, with their round bows, their apple-shaped hulls, 
and towering piles of canvas, could get through that narrow gap 
in all weathers—and before tugs were invented—is still a puzzle. 
The long war with France certainly bred fine seamen. 

By this time the visitor catches a glimpse of a great ship, 
unlike anything the Solent has yet offered to his gaze, lying 
moored in Portsmouth Harbour. Her tall masts—the jack 
flying from the mizzen—her triple lines of ports, the stately 
hull, the high proud stem identify her. This is the Victory, 
the most famous fighting ship in all history! She has lain there 
since 1812, and is still in commission, for she carries the flag 
of the Naval Commander-in-Chief. Every year, as October 21 
comes round, a wreath of laurel adorns each mast-head. In 
1869, indeed, the British Admiralty, suddenly fallen bankrupt 
of historical imagination, discovered it had no longer any useful 
office for the ship on which Nelson died; and for twenty-two 
distressful years — 1869-1891 — the Victory lay neglected, 
unhonoured, forgotten. She might have been broken up for 
firewood, or sold as old timber. But in 1891 she was restored 
to her dignity as flagship, and stiJl from her moorings she 
appeals, as no other ship that floais, or ever floated—save 
perhaps the Mayflower—could appeal, to the English-speaking 
race. 

In her activé days the Victory bore the reputation of being 
the fastest battleship ever built; and as she lies to-day in the 
quiet Portsmouth waters her lines still whisper of speed. The 
typical British three-decker of the Revolutionary Wars resembled 
—except in the matter of angles—a brick on edge. She was 
high, stumpy, short-bodied, square-sterned. Her bows were 
modelled on the contours of a pumpkin. She was as unsinkable, 
perhaps, as a corked bottle, and about as weatherly. But the 
lines of the Victory wear a certain aspect of grace. Her propor- 

tions are harmonious. Her hull rounds out for a little distance 
aboye the water-line and then tumbles home to the upper deck; 
and this made her a steady ship. Her stem is high, haughty, 
ménacing; and, as she bore down, with leaning decks, upon 
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some hostile line of battle, with her sky-climbing piles of white 
canvas above and her three curving lines of guns below, she 
must have worn a very formidable aspect. 

The Victory has a long and honourable ancestry. A ship 
carrying her name has been on the British Navy List ever since 
1570, and if any one could tell, in adequate prose, the tale 
stretching through three centuries, of that line of hard-fighting, 
storm-beaten ships, the story would make surprisingly good 
reading. The immediate predecessor of Nelson’s Victory carried 
110 guns, and was counted the finest ship in the 
service. She was the flagship of Admiral Balchen, and in 1744 
was caught by a tremendous gale in the chops of the Channel, 
disappeared, with torn canvas and slanting masts, beyond the 
sky-line, and was never heard of again. She is believed to 
have run on the Casquets; but no trace of the ill-fated ship was 
ever discovered, and of her crew of 1000 men not one survived. 

The present Victory was launched from Chatham Dockyard 
in 1765, so that she has been afloat for nearly a century and a 
half. She is a little ship, measured by the scale of modern 
battleships. Her length from figure-head to taffrail is 226 feet ; 
the actual length of keel is only 151 feet. She has an extreme 
beam of fifty-two feet, and a displacement of 2162 tons. These 
are, for a ship which has played so famous a part in sea-history, 
surprisingly modest dimensions. The first Dreadnought had a 
length of 490 feet—more than double the length of the Victory— 
and a displacement of 17,900 tons. The later Dreadnoughts—of 
the Lion class—are nearly three times as long as the Victory— 
660 feet—with a displacement of over 26,000 tons, and they 
have engines of 70,000 horse-power, capable of driving the vast 
steel-cased hull through the sea at the rate of thirty knots an 
hour. Compared with monsters of this scale, the Victory is only 
atoy. The bigger Dreadnoughts have more than ten times her 
tonnage. The latest Cunarder will be more than 900 feet in 
length—four times, that is, the length of the Victory, and twenty 
times her tonnage. 

But the build and equipment of the Victory may help us to 
realise how close, and how deadly, was the fighting in the naval 
battles of Nelson’s day. Here is a ship of a little over 2000 
tons; her main gun-deck has a length of only 186 feet; there 
are wide open ports in her wooden sides. She is in effect a 
floating box of very moderate dimensions, with sides of planks. 
37—2 
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But she carried a crew of over 1000 men, and on her triple 
gun-decks were crowded 104 guns. The decks are low, and the 
huge beams make them lower still. A man of average height 
can hardly stand upright without knocking his head against the 
beams that carry the deck above. 

It is easy to picture the scene such a ship must have 
presented in battle: the curving lines of guns, each with its 
half-naked crew, and its rough equipment of rope; the officers 
standing, sword in hand, behind each battery; the running 
powder monkeys, the smoke, the shouts, the roar of the broad- 
sides, the backward leap of the great guns, the stream of the 
wounded. And all this crowded, deck above deck, into a wooden 
box a little over 200 feet long, only fifty-two feet broad, with a 
depth of twenty-one feet! What an interval parts the Victory 
from, say, a Dreadnought, with its vast bulk, its 10-inch steel 
armour, its huge guns behind their metal hoods, its captain in a 
shot-proof conning-tower. At Trafalgar the Victory had two 
French line of battleships and the biggest Spaniard—the Santa 
Trinidada—firing on her for hours with guns almost touching— 
in the case of the Redoutable, with guns actually touching— 
her sides! It is a wonder that any of her crew survived, or 
that she herself floated. 

The famous ship lying in Portsmouth Harbour has a 
picturesque history. After she was launched she lay at her 
moorings uncommissioned, and without vocation or use, for 
thirteen years. It seemed as if she had been built by mistake. 
But in 1778 war with France was imminent, and English dock- 
yards became busy. Then the Victory was remembered, and 
Admiral Keppel hoisted his flag on her as Commander of the 
Channel Fleet. She had a stormy commission of five years, 
though the tedious battle methods of that period added no 
particular splendour to the British flag. The Victory took part 
in the manceuvres between Keppel and D’Orvilliers off Ushant 
in 1778. In that engagement Keppel, it is curious to note, 
drew off from exactly such a combination of French and Spanish 
fleets outside Cadiz as that which twenty-seven years later 
Nelson, in the same waters, fought and destroyed at Trafalgar. 
In the splutter of battle under Keppel the Victory had, at one 
moment, no less than six French ships firing on her; but French 
shooting at that period was of very poor quality, and the British 
ship lost only eleven killed and twenty-four wounded. 

Sir Charles Hardy hoisted his flag on the Victory in 1779, and 
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he had an even less satisfactory brush with the French off the 
Scilly Islands than Keppel had outside Cadiz, finally drawing 
off and making sail for Spithead; this, it is gravely recorded, 
being the only time the Victory showed her stern to a French 
line of battle. 

It is curious to stand to-day on the quarter-deck of the 
historic ship and call up a picture of all the sea captains whose 
feet have trodden its planks. Good fighting men, no doubt, all 
of them, but without any special genius for leadership, or ham- 
pered by vicious tactical theories; the Victory certainly won 20 
special fame under their flags. British seamen had hardly 
mastered the secret, which Rodney tried to teach them, of 
making a naval action decisive. 

The Victory carried, in turn, Geary’s flag and Darby’s; then 
she was Hyde Parker’s flagship in the North Sea, and Kempen- 
felt’s—the ‘brave Kempenfelt’ of Cowper’s ballad—in the 
Channel. In December 1781, Kempenfelt fought a brilliant little 
action off Ushant, in which he repeated—on a small scale— 
Rodney’s tactics at the Battle of the Saints. He broke through 
the enemy’s line, sank four frigates, and captured one whole 
division of the convoy the Frenchmen were guarding. A little 
over seven months later—in August 1782—the Royal George, on 
which Kempenfelt had now hoisted his flag, sank at her moorings 
at Spithead, and 900 of her crew perished. The Victory was 
moored only a short distance off, and her boats saved many 
of the ill-fated flagship’s crew. 

Lord Howe—the ‘ Black Dick’ of forecastle vernacular— 
next hoisted his flag on the Victory, and in a pottering, semi- 
accidental fashion, relieved the British garrison of Gibraltar, at 
that moment hard pressed by the combined French and Spanish 
fleets. In February 1788 the Victory was paid off. She had 
completed her second commission of five years, during which, 
if she had taken part in no brilliant victories, she had won the 
reputation of being the fastest three-decker afloat. She was 
Hood’s flagship in 1790, and during his commission took part 
in the occupation of Toulon; she was thus one of the ships on 
which Bonaparte trained his guns when he first broke into 
history as an artillery officer. 

In the stormy days that followed, the Victory naturally saw 
much service. Nelson, then commanding the Agamemnon, 
first came into touch at the siege of Calvi with the ship in 
which he was to win his most famous victory. Jervis, in the 
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great fight off Cape St. Vincent in 1797, flew his flag on the 
Victory ; and it was standing on the quarter-deck where Nelson, 
eight years later, fell under a French bullet that he watched the 
Agamemnon, under Nelson’s command, bear up from the British 
line athwart the track on which the weather division of the 
Spanish fleet was running down before the wind to join their 
sister ships to leeward. The fight off Cape St. Vincent lifted 
Nelson into fame, but the Victory cannot be said to have taken 
a very active part in the battle. She had but one man killed 
and eight wounded by the Spanish fire. 

During the long blockade of Cadiz which followed the fight 
off Cape St. Vincent the Victory was sent home. She was, 
strange to say, regarded as unfit for further active service, and 
sank to the rank of a mere hulk. For two years she was 
employed as a prison hospital-ship ; yet she was perfectly sound, 
and was still the best sea-boat and the fastest battleship in the 
British Navy. In 1801 she was put in thorough repair, but for 
two years remained unemployed. In 1803, however, Nelson was 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, and to his eager, 
impatient spirit a slow ship was intolerable. He knew the 
Victory’s sailing qualities, and chose her to carry his flag, and 
so came the two memorable years which lifted the ship into 
undying fame. She took part in the long blockade of Toulon, 
and in the double pursuit of Villeneuve. For two years Nelson 
never left the ship. Then came the great day of Trafalgar. 

What other ship known to history has a story such as is here 
briefly sketched? The visitor who can stand on the Victory’s 
deck to-day and, looking round, picture the many battles 
through which she has passed, the storms which have 
beaten upon her, the procession of sea-dogs who have fought her 
guns, and the sea-captains who have trodden her quarter-deck, 
and not feel his blood quicken must have a singularly torpid— 
or tepid—imagination. 

The quarter-deck of the Victory is exactly as if was when 
Nelson—walking on it with Hardy at his side—was struck by a 
French bullet. It is open and unsheltered; the tall masts of 
the Redoutable—its tops venomous with musketry fire—com- 
manded it at less than pistol-shot distance. Nelson, it must be 
remembered, kept his tops clear of muskets, lest they should 
interfere with the working of the sails, or even perhaps set fire 
to them; and this enabled the men in the French tops to ply 
their muskets in security. As a matter of fact they well-nigh 
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cleared the Victory’s upper-deck, shooting down at leisure almost 
every figure visible on it. The wonder is that they took so 
long to hit that little one-armed figure walking beside Hardy ; 
and how Hardy, with his six feet of massive height, escaped. 

A brass plate, with the inscription ‘ Here Nelson fell,’ marks 
exactly where Nelson stood when the fatal shot struck him. A 
little patch—only a few inches square—of the actual timber of 
the deck is beneath the plate. It is so tiny that it wears a 
depressingly pinched and economical look. If a section of the 
deck of adequate size had been preserved, and railed in, it would 
have been much more impressive. 

Aft of the quarter-deck, and on a higher level, is the poop. 
Artists are apt to sacrifice prosaic facts to picturesqueness; and 
both West and Turner, in their pictures of ‘ The Death of 
Nelson,’ represent him as being surrounded by a whole crowd 
of figures in artistic costumes and appropriate attitudes. The 
quarter-deck and the tops are crowded, while the poop, with its 
array of spectators, resembles nothing so much as the boxes in a 
theatre when a popular play is on. Maclise even introduces 
women into the crowd on the deck! As a matter of fact, of 
course, the Victory’s tops were empty, and her upper-deck, at 
the moment when Nelson fell, was almost as naked as her tops. 
The bitter fire from the Redoutable had cleared it. A sergeant 
of marines and a couple of seamen formed, with Hardy, the 
group immediately round Nelson. From the edge of the poop 
just above some marines and a pair of middies may have leaned 
over to watch Nelson as he attempted to rise. Hardy was 
stooping over him; they may have heard Nelson’s words, ‘ They 
have got me at last, Hardy.’ 

That scene has made the quarter-deck sacred for all time. 
To-day the flags which spelt out the famous signal ‘ England 
expects,’ &c., are painted on the wheel under the shelter of the 
poop, with another cluster of flags yet more expressive of 
Nelson’s fighting genius—his standing battle-signal for ‘ Closer 
action.’ 

A few steps from the spot where Nelson fell is the hatchway 
down which, with his shattered spine, he was carried. There 
was no ‘first-aid’ in those days; ambulances were not yet 
invented. The steps down the hatchway leading from the upper- 
deck are steep and ill-lit, and how much Nelson suffered while 
being jolted down them can be guessed. Then he was carried 
along the deck forward to the hatchway which led to the next 
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lower deck. It was while he was being borne past the men 
working at their guns that the mortally wounded Admiral 
drew his handkerchief across his face and covered the medals on 
his breast. He knew that the sight of his stricken figure would 
discourage his seamen. But he was still the Commander; his 
keen eye saw everything. As he passed the tiller by which the 
Victory was being steered—her wheel had been shattered—he 
noticed that the ropes were slack, and he whispered the order to 
‘ taughten the tiller ropes.’ 

Down ladder after ladder, hatchway after hatchway, the 
poor shot-torn body was carried, till the orlop deck was reached. 
This was deep below the water-line. No gleam of natural light, 
no breath of sun-cleansed air, ever reached it. A little section of 
this deck aft forms the cock-pit. It is black, low, airless. In 
the centre is a long rough table, dimly lit, at the moment when 
Nelson was carried into it, by a couple of lanterns. -The table 
was splashed with blood, for the wounded came in quick succes- 
sion, and the toiling bare-armed surgeons were busy over one 
shattered and bleeding figure after another. The floor of the 
cock-pit was packed thick with dead or wounded men, for the 
Victory, it must be remembered, had 160 of its crew killed or 
wounded in the engagement. 

As the visitor stands to-day in that dark chamber, stooping 
his head lest he strike the beams that carry the deck above, he 
tries to imagine the ill-lit, airless cock-pit, with over 100 dead 
or dying men lying on its floor. And there were no anesthetics 
or antiseptics in those days! 

On the port side of the cock-pit is a recess, perhaps twenty 
feet by ten feet in area; and here, on the purser’s bed, the body 
of Nelson was laid. What a scene the cock-pit must, at that 
moment, have presented: the gloom, the heat, the groans of 
dying men, the ceaseless stream of the wounded, the cries of 
the victims on the operating-table, over whom the surgeons 
bent. The choking air explains Nelson’s oft-repeated entreaty, 
‘Fan! Fan!’ Always, too, there was the roar of the guns, 
shaking every timber in the hull of the Victory, and this drew 
from Nelson the pathetic words, ‘O, Victory, Victory, how you 
distract my poor brain.’ 

The spot is marked to-day by a curt inscription, ‘ Here 
Nelson died, October 21, 1805.’ Hanging from the low beam 
just above are two clumsy lanterns, the original horn-lanterns 
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that shed their light on Nelson’s dying features. Laurel-leaves 
—withered, alas!—are strewn over the deck immediately in 
front of the spot. 

How much of the old ship remains? The original masts and 
yards are gone; the French and Spanish guns at Trafalgar 
shattered them too completely for further use. The present 
masts were taken from a smaller and later ship; they lack the 
soaring height and the wide-spread yards of the ship that bore 
down on the Franco-Spanish line on October 21, 1805. The 
hull has been sheathed in teak; the planks in the two upper 
decks are new. But the lower decks are exactly as at Trafalgar ; 
and the tough enduring oak looks as solid as when it shook to 
the thunder of the guns in the great fight and was reddened with 
the blood of the actual fighters. Of the 104 guns the Victory 
carried on that day only twelve remain—four twenty-four- 
pounders on the middle deck and eight thirty-two-pounders on the 
lower deck. The thirty-two-pounders are very fine pieces— 
models of clean and solid casting, with the sighting cut still 
sharp on breech and muzzle. 

What fierce eyes squinted along these massive tubes, to align 
them, say, with the stern-windows of the Bucentaure, or with 
the side-ports of the Redoutable! From those guns rolled the 
smoke which, in George Meredith’s pregnant phrase, ‘ darkened 
the blaze of Austerlitz.’ As the visitor looks at them, then, 
stooping, glances, with uninstructed and modern eyes, along the 
‘ sights,’ the whole scene these low decks witnessed grows vivid 
to his imagination : the eddying smoke, the bending half-naked 
figures of the seamen, the blast of the swift following broad- 
sides, the backward leap of the guns. But what became of 
the other ninety-two guns which talked in such convincing 
accents to Frenchman and Spaniard during the stormy hours 
of Trafalgar? Those bits of heroic metal were surely worth 
preserving! What city in the Empire would not have given a 
place of honour in its public gardens to one of the Victory’s guns 
from Trafalgar? 

There are many interesting relics on the Victory. Here is 
the tiny drum that beat the call to quarters on that far-off day. 
Its parchment has lost all resonance—it is black with age; but 
what echoes that little patch of beaten skin has awakened! A 
powder-bucket used in the battle is preserved, and one pictures 
the bare-legged powder monkey that carried it, running to and 
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fro with nimble boyish feet, and staring with round, boyish eyes 
at the dead and the wounded lying about nim. 

A sponge, rammer, worm, &c., part of the gun-equipment of 
Trafalgar, remain; but of even greater interest—because more 
suggestive—is a specimen of what is called the rope-sponge and 
rammer in use at that period. Nelson believed in close fighting ; 
a British ship was, if possible, to rub sides with its antagonist 
when in action. But when this happened the ordinary appliances 
—the sponge and rammer, with their long wooden handles—were 
useless ; there was not space to use them! So there was provided 
for each gun a set of sponges and rammers attached to short 
pieces of thick rope; and this enabled a gun to be sponged and 
loaded when its muzzle was almost touching the side of the 
enemy’s ship. To-day the Victory has six Q.F. Nordenfeldt 
guns—harmless six-pounders for saluting use. She has a crew— 
officers, signalmen, marines—numbering exactly forty. 

The original ward-room of the Victory is now used by the 
officers on board, and it is interesting to meditate on the faces— 
weather-beaten, but bold and keen—which once gathered round 
the table in this room, and to imagine the sea-jests which kindled 
laughter about it. A photograph of the men who sat at the 
table here on the morning of the day of Trafalgar—and those 
who were there at the first meal after Trafalgar—would be of 
curious interest. 

Hardy’s cabin—or the space covered by it—is occupied by 
the state barge in which Nelson’s body, on January 8, 1806, 
was taken from Greenwich to Whitehall Stairs. The barge 
at one time belonged to George III. It still carries the oars, 
&c., used on the day of Nelson’s funeral. 

The figure-head of the Victory on the day of the battle con- 
sisted of a coat of arms, with a sailor on one side and a marine 
on the other as supporters. A French shot carried away both the 
legs of the marine and the arms of the sailor; and forecastle 
tradition reports that all the men who lost legs in the action 
were marines, and those who lost arms were sailors! To-day 
the figure-head is practically the same as that which broke 
through the smoke at Trafalgar; but two little boys have taken 
the place of both marine and sailor, and lean their smiling 
wooden cheeks on the shield. 

Not the least interesting relics of the great fight are the 
fore- and main-topsails, which swelled to the soft south-west wind 
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on that far-off morning and helped to carry the Victory into the 
fight. The French fired high, and from a distance, and their 
shot naturally told on the Victory’s sails. In the fore-topsail 
may be counted ninety shot-holes: one long rent is said to be 
the actual mark left by the first shot that struck the ship. The 
main-topsail has sixty shot-holes in it. It illustrates the differ- 
ent fighting tactics adopted by Nelson to remember that the 
Victory did not fire a gun till she slowly moved past the stern- 
windows of the Bucentaure, the flag from the Frenchman actually 
brushing her rigging. Then the British guns spoke. 

In the little museum of the ship are two of the original 
Muster Books, with the prize list of Trafalgar. It is dated 
November 1807, more than two years after Trafalgar was fought. 
The signatures of the actual fighters are here, column after 
column. A middy’s share of the prize money was £26 Os. 6d. ; and 
the visitor is perplexed to note that at least every third middy 
signed the receipt with his mark! 

No one remembers any service rendered by the Victory after 
Trafalgar; as a matter of fact little was left for British ships 
and British seamen to achieve. The Victory was commissioned 
by Sir James Saumarez in 1808 for service in the Baltic, and 
carried his flag for four years. She helped to bring home the 
survivors of Moore’s army after Corunna. For months during 
1809 she took part in the blockade of the Russian fleet in Kron- 
stadt. The last active service of the famous ship closed when, 
in October 1812, Saumarez sent his flagship home. It was 
proposed to commission her again in 1815, and no less than six 
Admirals who had applied for commands named the Victory as 
their intended flagship. But Waterloo came, and with it the 
long peace; since then the Victory has never heard a shot fired 
in anger. 

A little more than seven years ago, however—in 1908—the 
famous ship well-nigh came to a sudden and ignoble end. An 
old battleship, the Neptune—worthy of a better fate—had been 
sold to a German firm in Hamburg, and was being towed out of 
Portsmouth. A westerly gale was blowing, there was a high 
flood-tide, and when the Neptune, in charge of a couple of tugs, 
neared the mouth of the harbour, she swung round with the 
wind and tide, the towing hawsers parted, and the old battleship 
drifted broadside up the harbour. She rammed the Victory, 
making a hole some six feet by two feet below the water-line in 
her wooden sides. The sorely injured ship was got, with 
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difficulty, and half sunken, into dock. To have been sunk at 
her moorings by a sister battleship would have been a singularly 
ignoble close to the great ship’s record. 


We go back to the quarter-deck with its curt, pathetic record, 
‘ Here Nelson fell.’ Everything fits the scene: the long deck, 
the high and massive bulwarks, the flag—which Nelson died 
to keep flying—fluttering in the soft breeze above, the wheel 
behind with its immortal message spelt out in tiny painted 
flags. The common routine of the ship is, fitly enough, going 
on at the moment. Two seamen are rolling up a sail; another 
is coiling up a water-hose. Across a narrow strip of water lie 
some drab-tinted sea-giants of the modern type—one, the most 
formidable battleship afloat, with its ten 18-inch guns. With 
what shrewd and eager eyes Nelson would have studied that 
latest embodiment of British sea-power! 

But if Nelson stood on the deck of his flagship as it lies in 
Portsmouth Harbour to-day, and looked round, the scene—in its 
main features—would be quite familiar to him. There are 
still the low tree-clad hills above the town; the narrow gap into 
the harbour; the sloping ‘ Hard,’ with its line of shops behind 
and fringe of boats in front. The rocky shore-line is thick 
and slippery with green seaweed ; for the tide rises and falls still 
just as it did in those stormy days when the bluff-bowed three- 
deckers went and came through that narrow entrance into the 
port. 

But just now the tide is ebbing; and as the evening darkens 
it seems to whisper round the stem of the Victory a lament for 
the greatest seaman of our race. The poets are the best inter- 
preters of any deep and enduring sentiment, and Tennyson’s 
words about Nelson are true to-day : 


Thine Island loves thee well, thou famous man, 
The greatest sailor since our world began. 


George Meredith’s lines on Nelson, too, are both fine and 
true : 


He leads! We hear our seaman’s call, 
In the roll of battles won. 

For this is Britain’s admiral 
Till setting of her sun. 
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NELSON AND LADY HAMILTON AT ALTONA 


Tue writer of the letters which follow was an English gentle- 
man of good birth and position, who, like many men of fashion 
of his time, was a spendthrift and probably a gambler. In the 
last years of the eighteenth century and the early years of the 
nineteenth he found it expedient to reside on the Continent, 
and he lived at Altona and Hamburg with his beautiful wife, 
who shared his temporary exile. At Altona they met and 
became intimate with several refugees of the French nobility. 
Many letters survive containing amusing anecdotes and gossip 
concerning these friends, some of whose names are familiar to 
most of us. These three letters are deemed sufficiently inter- 


esting to deserve publication. 
Heten M. Woop. 


Altona : October 31, 1800. 

My dear Mother,—We are very busy here in loading Lord 
Nelson with all possible honors and distinctions. He arrived a 
few days since with Sir William and Lady Hamilton. She has 
also with her, her mother—Mrs. Duggins—a name which they 
have softened into Cadogan—and a Miss Knight, a great poetess. 
The curiosity about Lord Nelson here, has been unbounded. His 
street is full of spectators before the door the whole morning. 

I waited upon him with Mr. Curzon and Mr. Petrie, full of 
gratitude as Englishmen for the immortal honors he has done 
to the English name, and for the brilliant page which he has 
added to our history. He saw our visit in exactly the light 
which we wished, and was very kind and thankful. 

We staid an hour. He looks sickly and wrapped up in 
thought—says but little—-and, I am sorry to say, lessens in some 
degree the high opinion one wishes to cherish of him, by a 
weakness which, at his age, is less pardonable. They say that 
he and Lady Hamilton are in such mutual raptures, with one 
another, as to be completely ridiculous—and Sir William, poor 
man, is superannuated. I understand he is eighty. He made 
a most pompous eulogium on Lady Hamilton’s way of singing. 
He said she sang ‘ avec tant d’Ame ” ; upon which, she observed, 
‘Je n’en ai que trop.’ She gave us an account of the horrid 
‘ trajet ’ from Naples to Palermo on board the Vanguard. Lord 
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Nelson said he had been thirty years at sea and never witnessed 
such a storm. One of the royal family (a daughter) expired in 
Lady Hamilton’s arms. She said she had given her her break- 
fast a few hours before, and thought her in no danger. 

Lord Nelson said he was sorry to see everything was so dear 
in England,—that something must be done; and that above all 
he hoped we should soon be able to make a good peace. I 
thought he seemed to insinuate that all he wished was, in that 
case, to return to finish his life at Naples, cultivating his Sicilian 
Duchy and his amours. 

He is not well with the British Government, or they with 
him. It appears they were not pleased with his staying ten 
months at Naples after his great victory, and two or three gentle 
rubs were given him. Another Admiral was sent, and he was 
offered the second in command in the Channel, under his friend 
and patron Lord St. Vincent. This he refused. 

Lady Hamilton has the most unbounded influence over the 
Queen of Naples, who rules the King. All this together,—some 
fracas at Palermo, in which she exerted her influence, both over 
the Government and our Admiral, in such a manner which perhaps 
our Minister did not approve of—Sir William’s great age and other 
reasons induced the British Government to send Mr. Paget to 
replace him and order him to return. 

But Lady Hamilton said the Queen had made her swear she 
would come back to her. They all travelled together to Vienna. 
What a most extraordinary fortune is hers and Lord Nelson’s. 
She certainly has rendered England great services, though the 
consequences were not so happy as might have been expected. 
It was her influence that made the King of Naples take that 
honorable part which he did, when he put himself at the head 
of his army, His army was beat,—all is lost, and the service 
is forgot. Then it was that Lord Nelson saved him and all his 
family and treasure and landed him at Palermo. But when one 
contrasts her former existence with her present, it is very 
striking. At Vienna the Empress was much taken with her and 
' distinguished her exceedingly. The Emperor of Russia made 
her Knightess of Malta—and as she is a little romantic, she sailed 
to see the Island ‘ dont elle est chevaliére.’ 

Amongst the innumerable other presents which the Queen of 
Naples showered on her are diamonds without end. One day 
she found the Queen covered with them and complimented her 
on the beauty of her dress. On the following day, she received 
from her a packet containing the whole set of jewels with a note 
saying that as she had admired them, and was much more 
calculated than herself to set them off, she begged her to wear 
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them, ‘ comme gage de son amitié,’ and the only favor she 
exacted was that Lady Hamilton should put them on the first 
time she returned to court. She (Lady Hamilton) is still hand- 
some, but growing very large, and I fancy about forty-two—and 
what the French would call ‘de mauvaises maniéres ’—but 
what in Italy, are ‘ de trés bonnes’ and she has seen no others. 
A féte is going to be given by the factory here to Lord 
Nelson—of which you shall have a description by next post. 
Your dutiful and affectionate son. 


Altona : November 3d. 1800. 

My dearest Sister,—Were I to give you an account of all the 
strange adventures and visits which the zeal of some people, 
and the curiosity of others of ail nations have provided Lord 
Nelson during his short stay here, it would far exceed the bounds 
of even this long letter. 

Merely as a specimen, I will therefore only tell you that a 
German curate entered his room, with his Bible under his arm, 
and after a strange speech in broken French which, if it had 
been intelligible, would perhaps have been a little profane, 
requested his Lordship to honor his bible by writing his name 
in it. Lord Nelson signed immediately.—Then came a very 
old man and said: ‘ Milord, j’ai quatre vingt ans, je suis le 
doyen de la bourse, je suis marchand de vin. L’objet de tous 
mes désirs était, de voir avant de mourir le grand amiral. J'ai 
du vin exquis, ef j’ai une grace & vous demander; c’est de me 
permettre que mon bon vin circule dans le sang du grand amiral. 
Trouvez bon que je vous fasse l’honneur de 500 bouteilles.’ 
Lord Nelson graciously consented to the circulation, but not in 
such abundance, and accepted of twelve bottles. I ought not to 
forget that the Senate sent a deputation to congratulate him, 
an honor which I believe they never before had conferred, and 
I believe it may have arisen in this case, in some measure also 
from pique against Lord Whitworth. The latter passed a week 
here on his return from Copenhagen for England, after proudly 
dictating his terms of peace to Denmark, that periwinkle of the 
Ocean, in which we are certainly at present the Leviathan. 

The Hamburg Senate, either wishing for an occasion to lay 
in their insignificant claims, whenever, as announced, the rights 
of the Maritime are to be discussed at the General Congress, or 
conceiving that it was Nelson’s duty to pay his compliments to so 
respectable an assembly, ‘en passant’ signified to him, I 
believe officially, by one of their syndics, the secretaries of state 
of Hamburg, that they were expecting him, and would be happy 
to receive him. To this he shortly replied, that as representative 
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of his Britannic Majesty, he received visits but paid none. But 
to come to the féte. 

It was given in the Bosselhof, a large room, which had 
belonged, ever since its establishment to the English factory for 
their balls and other festivities. This factory, when the 
Hanseatic League was in its splendour some centuries back, was 
a considerable object—now a mere nothing. A few houses, 
included in a small court, a few insignificant privileges, a good 
chapel, and chaplain, and the Bosselhof at the other end of the 
Town, is all that they possess. 

The féte was preceded by a dinner to which a large party 
were invited—the mass at ten o’clock. The dinner, they say, 
was pretty good. Supper after the Ball, detestable and bad 
champagne. 

Mr. Blaquis, as Master of the Factory, presented his arm to 
Lady Hamilton, to conduct her to table. The Germans are 
exceedingly punctilious about this ceremony, and the Misses talk 
for months after a dinner, about : ‘ Qui est-ce qui a donné le bras 
& une telle, ou 4 une telle?’ Mr. Blaquis therefore expected 
with reason to see Mrs. Blaquis follow—appuyée sur le Héros— 
You may suppose the consternation of both at seeing Lady 
Hamilton give her other arm to Lord Nelson, who had not 
another to offer Mrs. Blaquis. I never heard whether it was 
his offer or entirely her seizure. A sort of canopy was prepared 
for him of British colors, borrowed from different ships and 
draped ‘avec assez de gotit’—connected at top by laurel 
branches, and I believe a laurel crown, supported over his head. 
After dinner Lady Hamilton sang the first Stanza of ‘ God save 
the King’ after which she went on with several others to the 
same tune in honor of Lord Nelson. 

The King’s health was given and drank standing by every 
individual except the Russian Minister, who sat firm all the 
while. This toast and Lord Nelson’s were followed by the 
vulgar electioneering practice of Huzzaing three times three. 
The signal for each Huzza was given rather masculinely 
and unbecomingly by Lady Hamilton, glass in hand. After a 
little silence and a few toasts, an English gentleman got up 
and read an English ode by Miss Knight in honor of Lord 
Nelson. The ode lasted twenty-five minutes. After dinner there 
was a concert. 

Mrs. Thompson sang—and then Lady Hamilton sang a true 
Italian Buffa air, which seemed so extraordinary to the Ham- 
burghers, and was attended with so much grimace and exaggera- 
tion, that they knew not what to make of it. But what do you 
think she next sang? ‘ Ninon, ou la fille Paramour ’—a réle so 
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very outré and so chargé that nothing but Madame Du Gazon’s 
acting gave it such celebrity on the French stage. On the 
Italian stage it is still more outré, and it was 4 l’italienne that 
Lady Hamilton gave it, with all the laughing, crying, &c., that 
composes it. The Hamburghians were in the most painful and 
torturing predicament. The hero to whom it was addressed sat 
passive and calm as at the Battle of the Nile—and Sir William 
alone was in raptures and applauded. 

I am told that in Italy even, no one would think of giving 
such an exhibition otherwise than on the stage. Guess then 
what it must be in Lady Hamilton’s dress, amidst the Decorum 
of Music Books, Pulpits, and addressed to such an audience. 

After the Concert, the Ball commenced. Lord Nelson sat 
down to Whist with Sir William and Lady Hamilton, and Sir 
Brooke Boothby. Mrs. Cockburn had forgot, or pretended to 
forget, her music, so she could not sing, and as they, (Mr. and 
Mrs. Cockburn) were both piqued at not being allotted Lord 
Nelson’s Whist Party, they played the whole evening together 
téte & téte at Piquette. This was thought by no means one 
of the least ridicules of the Féte. Before the Ball, Sir William, 
who looks like an old Italian fiddler, did the honors of Lord 
Nelson as cicerone, explaining to the curious Bystanders in 
succession, all his orders and trinkets, like the man who shows 
the Regalia at the Tower. 

His three stars were set in diamonds. He was quite covered 
with them and Lady Hamilton was a perfect blaze. They had 
each of them an immense square picture—Lord Nelson of the 
King of Naples, Lady Hamilton of the Queen, hanging upon 
their breasts like shields. They could hardly sit with them. 
Each picture had an immense entourage of Diamonds, Emeralds, 
&c., and Lady Hamilton’s the words ‘ reconnaissance éternelle.’ 
Lord Nelson had in his hat the Grand Signor’s diamond 
Aigrette, or chelack, which gives him the power of life or 
death in the Turkish Empire and the right to take the command 
of any Turkish Army or Fleet, whenever he meets them. He was 
girt with the famous diamond sword, which some antient King 
of Naples left to him who should reconquer his kingdom. The 
Sword has long been kept as the most valuable article of the 
Neapolitan Treasure, and was given by the present King to Lord 
Nelson as the only person worthy of it. He instituted on 
occasion of the recent events in His Kingdom, a new order; the 
order of fidelity, and he decorated Lord Nelson with his own 
hands, with the first Grand Cross of the Order. He made him 
besides Duke of Bronté in Sicily. Miss Knight told Mrs. Curzon 
VOI. XXXI.—NO. 185, N.S. 38 
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that the Duchy of Bronté produced last year £8000, and 
that an Englishman skilled in Agriculture, whom he has left at 
the head of it, assures him that next year, it should yield double; 
there is a palace upon it. 

Let his other trinklets be ‘ out on the blaze ’ they would fill a 
volume. Your affectionate brother. 


Altona : November 3d. 1800. 

My dearest Mother,—The same favorable wind which I 
fancy will blow this letter over in a very short space of time, 
has, I imagine, already landed Lord Nelson and his party upon 
British ground again. They left Mr. Parish’s house, a few 
miles from this, on the Elbe, three or four days since, where they 
slept the preceding night, and the packet came on purpose from 
Cuxhaven to fetch them. 

I observed to him during my visit that Government is, of 
course, sending a ship of war for him, to which he replied: 
‘I would not give sixpence for a ship of war, I would rather sail 
in the packet, than in any ship of the service.’ Sir William 
(Hamilton) I afterwards heard, had written upon his arrival to 
government, that Lord Nelson was at Hamburg, and that he 
imagined they would not wish him (Lord Nelson) to risk his 
person on board a packet boat.—He is said to be much discon- 
tented with England—and Ministry with him. He looks about 
five and forty, middle sized, but a sturdy make—an interesting 
countenance—but sallow—and rather absent and languid. One 
eye rather bloodshot, but I believe he sees with it. The general 
idea however is he does not. He was in his naval uniform, 
with white stockings. Three very large stars, of which the 
Bath was the lowest, covering ail one side of his coat. He had 
on two ribbonds, namely the red ribbond of our Bath, and a 
Garter blue one edged with red; but the vacant sleeve of his 
coat pinned across (for he has lost his right arm) looked like a 
third. I believe he might have a few medals hanging from his 
neck, but this was merely his déshabillé. 

Lady Hamilton was in a plain white morning dress, with 
the cross of Malta at her bosom, and a large shawl drawn over 
her shoulders. Her very fine black hair was very negligent; 
but advantageously displaved without powder. She is certainly 
very handsome, but much altered, especially in person. The 
Baron de Breteuil’ brought her a collection of Mme. de 
Rochfort’s pretty things who works for her existence, but she 
was not tempted to lay out a halfpenny. On the other hand I 


1 Baron de Breteuil was an eminent French diplomatist—at one time 
Secretary of State. He fled from France at the beginning of the Revolution, 
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was told she bought wigs to the amount of thirty guineas, and 
told the wigmaker she would continue to be a good customer 
from the other side of the Channel. Mrs. Duggins, who it was 
said was cook to Mr. Sheridan’s mother, is exactly like what one 
would suppose her to be. Who Miss Knight is ‘ God knows.’ 
She is like a Grenadier in Petticoats and black greasy hair and 
complexion—and a Mulatto, and altogether the oddest appear- 
ance you ever saw. She is said to be very sensible, and 
understands several languages, a great poet, and I believe her 
Nelsoniana are bound together in an octavo volume. Lady 
Hamilton is bringing her with her to England. I heard it was 
an act of charity, as she had some misfortune in Italy. 

Having completely satisfied my curiosity and done what I 
thought I was bound to do, I declined putting myself more in 
their way as many people did. I should have gone indeed to 
the breakfast which Baron de Breteuil gave them at Hamburg, 
if the weather had not been so bad as to make it impossible to 
walk there. They went almost every night to the Theatre, 
alternately French and German, and were received with un- 
bounded applause by overflowing houses. Lord Nelson has 
been blamed for making himself too much of a puppet show in 
this way, and bowing to the audience. We were invited to 
the Féte given by the Factory here, but it was generally sig- 
nified that it was hoped that guests would come fully dressed, 
and as expensively as possible, Lord Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton meaning to exhibit in their diamonds, Medals, pictures, 
Aigrettes, and orders. The expense of dress, and a night’s 
lodging at an inn in Hamburg deterred me, and I returned our 
two tickets, begging as a substitute for others for the Baron and 
Baroness de Bouilly ' which were sent me accordingly. Mme. 
de Bouilly made all her preparations accordingly; but as she 
was obliged to be in Hamburg at four to save the gates, and the 
interval to ten o’clock was tedious, she desired her hairdresser 
to return at nine. He pressed much to finish her papillotes in 
the meantime, and as she was without powder, advised her to 
dress herself completely that he might have nothing to do but 
give a ‘ coup de peigne’’ to make compleat her dress. This 


~ she did, and after expecting him in vain all the night, was 


obliged to go to bed about one o’clock exhausted by fatigue 
and vexation. He pretends he came and was refused admit- 
tance, and with such earnestness, that if she did not equally 
lament her disappointment I should have suspected, that she 


1 The distinguished French General of that’ name who quitted France 
after the Revolution, and served with the Allies; died in 1800. 
38—2 
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had either altered her mind or been dissuaded by some of her 
country men—for except the Duc de Guise who is an old 
acquaintance of Lady Hamilton’s, the Baron de Breteuil, an 
old friend of Lord Nelson, and the Duc de Montmorency, there 
were no French at the Féte. Lord Nelson gave out that the 
French fought incomparably in the action of the Nile, and he 
gave as a toast before several Frenchmen, ‘ God bless 


Louis XVIII., and D n his enemies.’ 

This has made him some friends amongst them, but in 
general they are nettled to the Quick, and as sore as possible. 
The Bouillys are loyalty itself. The Duc d’Avray left a card 
with Lord Nelson when he knew he was not at home, and 
Monsieur de Neville, though at Barrenfeld, his farm half an 
hour’s walk from here, grew so bilious at his approach, and 
was so fearful of falling in with him somewhere or another, 
that he removed during his stay here to Monsieur de Levetzan’s 
at Prinberg. Lord Nelson had a great curiosity to see 
Dumouriez,’ now resident a little way out of Altona, and signified 
his wish to him; after various pourparlers, it was settled that 
Dumouriez should pay the Baron de Breteuil a visit, as he often 
did, the day of the breakfast. On his arrival the Baron pre- 
sented him to Lord Nelson, who instantly shook hands with 
him. Lady Hamilton took occasion to call them ‘ deux grands 
hommes.’ He invited Dumouriez once to breakfast and once to 
dinner. On the latter occasion the Baron de Breteuil was 
present, invited by Sir William, and persuaded Lady Hamilton 
to exhibit all her attitudes, which astonished him. Perhaps 
this curiosity about Dumouriez arose from some comparison of 
their respective situations. Dumouriez, after his brilliant 
exploits, became odious to his Government, or rather to the 
Jacobin Party, which had taken the lead in it, and they sent 
four commissaries to him, at the Army with orders to arrest 
and bring him to Paris, where he was certain of the Guillotine, 
but he was beloved by his army and supported by them. He 
arrested the commissaries, and went over to the Austrians, to 
whom he made a present of them. I was in hopes I should 
have finished Lord Nelson and his Féte in this sheet, to avoid 
the postage of a cover, I will insert this in my sister’s letter, 
and to avoid tiring you, I will fill her letter with what remains 
on this subject. Your most dutiful and affectionate son. 





1 Dumouriez served in the Seven Years’ War; was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Conducted an expedition against the Austrians and was defeated ; 
estranged from the Republic after the King’s execution; recalled by the 
Convention ; fled to the Austrian camp, and passed the rest of his life in 
exile. 
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MEREDITH says in one of his books, ‘ Men who have the woman 
in them without being womanised, they are the pick of men.’ 
This sentence expresses Nelson with a singular felicity. He who 
was a very lightning-stroke of war, swift and terrible to his foes, 
whose spirit was ‘ fraught with fire unquenchable,’ yet displayed, 
as no other man of action has displayed, qualities that are essen- 
tially feminine. His sensitiveness, his petulance, his extra- 
ordinary tenderness, his craving to love and to be loved, all belong 
to that feminine side of him. As a natural consequence he was 
very susceptible to the influence of women and very appealing to 
them. There was something in him—and it was something deeper 
than his physical weakness and sufferings—that roused the 
mother in most of the women with whom he came in contact. In 
Nelson’s own letters there are many references to his feminine 
friends; as a young officer he was constantly falling in and out 
of love with the same impetuosity he brought to his battles, and 
finding a very paragon of all the ‘ female virtues ’ in almost every 
woman who smiled upon him. So responsive was he to kindness 
in a feminine shape that it needed nothing more than propitious 
circumstances and a mild and pleasant young woman to ensure 
his marriage. It was the combination of these things which 
resulted in Frances Nisbet becoming his wife. 

In the days when Nelson was a young captain naval regulations 
did not forbid the presence of women in men-of-war at sea—the 
wives of officials and important personages were sometimes carried 
as passengers—a custom, by the way, of which Nelson himself 
did not approve. But owing to this custom we have Lady 
Hughes’ charming little picture of Nelson in command of the 
Boreas, in which frigate she went out with him to the Leeward 
Islands to join her husband. She wrote this account shortly 
after Nelson’s death, and it was addressed to Mr. Matcham, who 
had married Nelson’s youngest and favourite sister : 

I was too much affected when we met at Bath [says Lady Hughes] to 


say every particular in which was always displayed the infinite cleverness 
and goodness of heart of our dearly beloved Hero. As a woman, I can only 
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be a judge of those things that I could comprehend—such as his attention to 
the young gentlemen who had the happiness of being on his quarter-deck. It 
may reasonably be supposed that among the number of thirty, there must be 
timid as well as bold; the timid he never rebuked, but always wished to 
show them he desired nothing of them that he would not instantly do himself ; 
and I have known him say, ‘ Well, sir, I am going a race to the masthead, 
and beg I may meet you there.’ No denial could be given to such a wish, 
and the poor fellow instantly began his march. His lordship never took the 
least notice with what alacrity it was done, but when he met in the top, 
instantly began speaking in the most cheerful manner, and saying how much 
a person was to be pitied that could fancy there was any danger, or even 
anything disagreeable in the attempt. After this excellent example, I have 
seen the timid youth lead another, and rehearse his captain’s words. In like 
manner he every day went into the schoolroom, and saw them do their 
nautical business, and at twelve o’clock he was the first upon deck with his 
quadrant. No one there could be behindhand in their business when their 
captain set them so good an example. One other circumstance I must mention 
which will close the subject, which was the day we landed at Barbadoes. We 
were to dine at the Governor’s. Our dear Captain said, ‘ You must permit 
me, Lady Hughes, to carry one of my Aid-de-camps with me’ : and when he 
presented him to the Governor, he said: ‘ Your Excellency must excuse me 
for bringing one of my midshipmen, as I make it a rule to introduce them to 
all the good company I can, as they have few to look up to besides myself 
during the time they are at sea.’ This kindness and attention made the 
young people adore him; and even his wishes, could they have been known, 
would have been instantly complied with. 


In that little account Lady Hughes tells several things that 
would have either escaped a man’s notice or been considered un- 
worthy of record; yet it is the minute touches that lend life to 
the portrait of a hero. 

Another feminine observer of the same period sent a curious 
but valuable description of Nelson to the lady who afterwards 
became his wife : 


We have at last seen the Captain of the Boreas, of whom so much has 
been said. He came up just before dinner, much heated, and was very silent; 
yet seemed, according to the old adage, to think the more. He declined 
drinking of any wine, but after dinner, when the President, as usual, gave 
the following toasts, ‘The King,’ ‘The Queen and Royal Family,’ and ‘ Lord 
Hood,’ this strange man regularly filled his glass, and observed that those 
were always bumper toasts with him; which having drank, he uniformly 
passed the bottle, and relapsed into his former taciturnity. It was impos- 
sible, during this visit, for any of us to make out his real character; there 
‘was such a reserve and sternness in his behaviour, with occasional sallies, 
though very transient, of a superior mind. Being placed by him, I endeav- 
oured to rouse his attention by showing him all the civilities in my power; but 
I drew out little more than ‘Yes’ and ‘No.’ If you, Fanny, had been there, 
we think you would have made something of him, for you have been in the 
habit of attending to these odd sort of people! 
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It is natural to conclude that the lady who wrote this must 
have been uncongenial to Nelson, for in his youth ‘ reserve and 
sternness ’ were not commonly the qualities he displayed when 
in the company of women. In later years, when Emma Hamil- 
ton had become the one woman in the world to him, he rather 
prided himself on not only being indifferent to, but sometimes 
positively rude to, all others. But then the natural sweetness 
of his nature had been a little marred by physical ills, by great 
anxieties, and a troubled conscience. 

The guess that Fanny Nisbet would make ‘ something of 
him ’ proved a true one, for a year or two later he married her. 
Nelson’s marriage is almost the only event in his career that 
seems ‘ out of character.’ Ardour was the keynote of his nature 
—in love and in war he was the same, no half-measures would 
content him. Yet his letters to the woman he married, even 
during the time of his engagement to her, are restrained and 
temperate—affectionate certainly, but such letters as he might 
have written to his sister. He declares he ‘ does not much like 
the use of that word, called love.’ He says ‘ esteem’ is the 
only lasting foundation for married life. It is Nelson speaking 
blindfold and in a dream. 

It is difficult to win an estimate of Frances Nelson’s cha- 
racter—probably because it was a colourless one, and too indefi- 
nite to survive the clouding power of time. It needs a vivid 
or powerful personality to stand clear across a century. In 
Lady Nelson’s letters there is no indication of any real under- 
standing of her husband’s achievements, no single word that 
thrills and re-echoes to the deeds that were shaking Europe. 
She was like a muffled instrument, incapable of any clear re- 
sponse even to the battles of St. Vincent or the Nile. Her 
attitude is shown in the letter she wrote him after his glorious 
deeds on St. Valentine’s Day, 1797 : ‘ I sincerely hope, my dear 
husband, that all these wonderful and desperate actions—such 
as boarding ships—you will leave to others. With the protec- 
tion of a Supreme Being, you have acquired a character, or 
name, which all hands agree cannot be greater: therefore, rest 
satisfied.’ Such a letter would come like a cup of tepid water 
to Nelson’s vital lips, when he wanted the wine of praise poured 
out with unstinting hand. Lady Nelson was temperamentally 
incapable of the extravagant ardour and enthusiasm that was so 
natural to Emma Hamilton; but her affection for her husband 
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was sincere and lasting, and stood the severest of all tests. 
When the rumour of that too-great attachment to another 
woman had already darkened her threshold, before Nelson’s 
return to England after his long absence in the Mediterranean, 
she patiently refrained from reproaches, and wrote to him 
these rather touching words : 


I can with safety put my hand on my heart and say it has been my study 
to please and make you happy, and I still flatter myself we shall meet before 
very long. . . . Our good father has been in good spirits ever since we heard 
from you, indeed, my spirits were quite worn out, the time has been so long. 
I thank God for the preservation of my dear husband, and your recent success 
off Malta. The taking of the Généreux seems to give great spirits to all. God 
bless you, my dear husband, and grant us all a happy meeting. 


That letter, of course, was written on the verge of the 
meeting which was to end in a final parting. Frances Nelson 
came into the Admiral’s life with little apparent cause or fitness 
—he left her with a violent impulse that was far more cha- 
racteristic than his tame choosing of her. It was not surprising 
that ker mild nature should make little impression on him: the 
stranger thing is that apparently his most vivid and impelling 
personality left so small an impress upon her. Many of the 
women he knew have left a glimpse of him to posterity in a few 
glowing or—in one case—spiteful words. Not so his wife. 
Neither in love nor anger does anything vital survive. 

It was after the battle of the Nile that Nelson sprang in his 
full glory before the eyes of the world. The Navy had known 
him earlier, and a few people at the Admiralty, but he did not 
come to his full renown till that stupendous Egyptian battle. 
By a singularly happy chance it was owing to a woman’s admira- 
tion for Nelson and his deeds that the coat he wore on that 
great day was preserved as a national relic. This woman was 
the Honourable Mrs. Damer, whose uncle was a post-captain in 
the Navy and an early friend of Nelson’s. Mrs. Damer was an 
accomplished woman and a sculptor of considerable talent, and 
her enthusiasm for Nelson, in consequence of what her uncle 
had told her, was great. After the battle of the Nile she offered 
to do a marble bust of him, and to present it to the City of 
London. Owing to his friendship for her uncle, Nelson con- 
sented to sit for this bust. During the last sitting he asked her 
what he could give her for the honour she had done him, and 
all the trouble she had taken. She answered that she would 
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care for nothing so much as one of his old coats. Nelson said, 
‘You shall immediately have one, and it shall be the one which 
I value the most highly—the one which I wore during the 
whole day of the battle of the Nile, and which I have never 
worn, nor even allowed to be brushed, since, in order that my 
Naval as well as other friends may know, from the streaks of 
perspiration and hair-powder which are still to be seen on it, 
the exertions which I made, and the anxiety which I felt, on 
that day to deserve the approbation of my King and Country.’ 

Mrs. Damer left this Nile coat at her death to the ‘ Sailor 
King,’ William the Fourth, and from him it passed to the 
Painted Hall at Greenwich. 

After the battle of the Nile three women wrote Nelson 
three letters, each one of which is notable as a fine example 
of feminine response to greatness. The first letter is from 
Lady Spencer, wife of the First Lord of the Admiralty, a bril- 
liant and beautiful woman, who extended her patriotic admira- 
tion not only to Nelson, but also to his ‘ band of brothers’ : 


Joy, joy, joy to you, brave, gallant, immortalised Nelson! May that 
great God, whose cause you so valiantly support, protect and bless you to the 
end of your brilliant career! Such a race surely never was run. My heart is 
absolutely bursting with different sensations of joy, of gratitude, of pride, of 
every emotion that ever warmed the bosom of a British woman, on hearing of 
her country’s glory—and all produced by you, my dear, my good friend. . . . 
All, all I can say must fall short of my wishes, of my sentiments about you. 
This moment the guns are firing, illuminations are preparing, your gallant 
name is echoed from street to street, and every Briton feels his obligations to 
you weighing him down. But if these strangers feel in this manner about 
you, who can express what We of this House feel about you? What in- 
calculable service have you been of to my dear Lord Spencer! How gratefully 
as First Lord of the Admiralty does he place on your brow these laurels so 
gloriously won. In a public, in a private view, what does he not feel at this 
illustrious achievement of yours, my dear Sir Horatio, and your gallant 
squadron’s! What a fair and splendid page have you and your heroic com 
panions added to the records of his administration of the Navy! And as wife 
of this excellent man, what do 7 not feel for you all, as executors of his 
schemes and plans! But I am come to the end of my paper, luckily for you, 
or I should gallop on for ever at this rate. I am half mad, and I fear I have 
written a strange letter, but you'll excuse it. Almighty God protect you! 
Adieu! How anxious we shall be to hear of your health ! 


The next letter is from Lady Parker, the wife of Admiral 
Sir Peter Parker, who had known Nelson when he was a young 
captain. She had always regarded him with affection, and 
been very good to him in sickness and at other times. After 
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the battle of St. Vincent she told him: ‘ Your mother could 
not have heard of your deeds with more affection; nor could 
she be more rejoiced at your personal escape from all the 
danger of that glorious day.’ This is her Nile letter : 


My dear and immortal Nelson!—I am very sure that you know what I 
feel upon your unparalleled victory. Captain Cockburn will tell you that I 
am not yet come to my senses. Your conduct on the ever-memorable First of 
August was glorious and decisive. All Europe has cause to bless the day that 
you were born. I do most devoutly pray that you may return safe to your 
aged and worthy father, and to your amiable wife, and long live to enjoy the 
caresses of them and of your grateful country, in defence of which you have 
so frequently and successfully bled. I am very uneasy about the wound in 
your head, and would have you quit a situation that must retard your recovery. 
Quiet is the only remedy for a blow on the head, and it is impossible for you 
to enjoy a moment’s rest while you remain in your present station. A few 
months’ relaxation and a cold climate, will soon fit you for another enterprize, 
but should you continue in constant exertion of both body and mind, years, 
not months, wiil be required for your recovery. Take this advice from one 
that always had your welfare at heart. Sir Peter and I ever regarded you as 
a son, and are, of course, truly happy at your well-earned honours. Accept 
the sincere congratulations of the whole of our family, and assure yourself 


of the everlasting regard of your affectionate 
MarGARET PARKER. 


The third letter is from Lady Hamilton, and, as might be 
expected, in her raptures she outdoes them all. She had only 
met Nelson once, be it remembered, when she wrote this letter, 
and that once was five years earlier. But his deeds in the 
interval had kept him constantly in her imagination; and ex- 
citable, ill-balanced, ill-spelt as the letter is, it yet has some- 
thing of the real heroic ring—here we touch the glowing 
temper that responded to Nelson’s own: 


My dear, dear Sir,—How shall I begin, what shall I say to you.—’tis 
impossible I can write, for since last Monday I am delerious with joy, and 
assure I have a fevour caused by agitation and pleasure. God, what a 
victory! Never, never has there been anything half so glorious, so compleat. 
I fainted when I heard the joyfull news, and I fell on my side and am hurt, 
but [am] now well of that. I should feil it a glory to die in such a cause. 
No, I wou’d not like to die till I see and embrace the victor of the Nile. How 
shall I describe to you the transports of Maria Carolina, ’tis not possible. She 
fainted and kissed her husband, her children, walked about the room, cried, 
kissed, and embraced every person near her, exclaiming, Oh, brave Nelson, 
oh, God bless and protect our brave deliverer, oh, Nelson, Nelson, what do 
we not owe to you, oh, Victor, Savour of Itali, oh, that my swolen heart cou’d 
now tell him personally what we owe to him! 

You may judge, my dear Sir, of the rest, but my head will not permit me 
to tell you half of the rejoicing. The Neapolitans are mad with joy, and if 
you wos here now, you wou’d be killed with kindness. Sonets on sonete, 
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illuminations, rejoicings; not a French dog dare show his face. How I glory 
in the honner of my country and my Countryman! I walk and tread in air 
with pride, feiling I was born in the same land with the victor Nelson and 
his gallant band. . .. For God’s sake come to Naples soon. We receive so 
many Sonets and Letters of congratulation. I send you some of them to shew 
you how your success is felt here. How I felt for poor Troubridge. He 
must have been so angry on the sandbank, So brave an officer! In short, I 
pity those who were not in the battle. I wou’d have been rather an English 
powder-monkey, or a swab in that great victory, than an Emperor out of it, 
but you will be so tired of all this. Write or come soon to Naples, and rejoin 
your ever sincere and oblidged friend, 

Emma HamILron. 


In a later letter Emma shows her raptures still undimmed. 
She tells Nelson : 


Your statue ought to be made of pure gold and placed in the middle of 
London. Never, never was there such a battle, and if you are not regarded as 
you ought, and I wish, I will renounce my Country and become either a 
Mameluch or a Turk. The Queen yesterday said to me, ‘ the more I think on 
it, the greater I find it, and I feil such gratitude to the warrior, the glorious 
Nelson, that my respect is such I cou’d fall at his honner’d feet and kiss 
them.’ You that know us booth, and how alike we are in many things, that 
is, I as Emma Hamilton, and she as Queen of Naples, imagine us booth 
speaking of you. We touch ourselves into terms of rapture, respect, and 
admiration, and conclude their is not such another in the world. 


It was this responsive gift of Emma Hamilton’s that first 
drew Nelson towards her; and the two years after the battle of 
the Nile are the history of his yielding first to the attraction 
she had for him, and then to something deeper and more com- 
pelling, so that henceforth, as he frantically declared, she was 
his ‘ wife in the sight of Heaven.’ Rumour was busy with his 
name and hers long before he turned his face homewards again 
to England in 1800. For nearly two years Nelson had been 
shielded from cold winds and cold criticism in a southern atmo- 
sphere-—surrounded by the flatteries and perpetual attentions 
of a beautiful and warm-hearted woman whose temperament was 
in entire accord with the sunshine and easy morals of Naples 
and Palermo. All who read the personal history of the Admiral 
and Lady Hamilton at that time must suffer from enervation 
and a sadness that Nelson, the great sea-hero of England, 
should be the centre of this scene. The Queen of Naples and 
Emma may touch themselves into ‘terms of rapture and ad- 
miration,’ but they touch us to a sense of deep distress. They 
are the only women at that period who have left an impression 
of Nelson that counts, for they were practically the only women 
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that existed for him so long as he stayed on the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 

On his way homewards through Europe, by way of Vienna, 
Prague, Dresden, and Hamburg, Nelson, who travelled with Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton—and also with the Queen of 
Naples so far as Vienna—once more stepped into the sight of 
other women, and their comments, though not always kind, 
come refreshingly after the unrelieved sugar of flattery. Lady 
Minto, who had known Nelson during his early operations in 
Corsica, gives a description of him and his reception at Vienna. 
‘You can have no notion of the anxiety and curiosity to see 
him,’ she wrote. ‘ The door of his house is always crowded 
with people, and even the street when his carriage is at the 
door; and when he went to the play he was applauded, a thing 
which rarely happens here.’ Miss Cornelia Knight, who was 
also a member of the Nelson party, wrote of the same time, 
‘ wherever he appeared in public, a crowd was collected, and 
his portrait was hung up as a sign over many shops—even the 
milliners giving his name to particular dresses.’ Which recalls 
Lady Hamilton’s letter after the Nile, in which she tells the 
hero, ‘ My dress from head to foot is alla Nelson. Even my 
shawl is in Blue with gold anchors all over. My earrings are 
Nelson’s anchors; in short, we are be-Nelsoned all over.’ 

In spite of all that had occurred since she last saw him, Lady 
Minto was able to say : 


I don’t think him altered in the least. He has the same shock head and 
the same honest simple manner; but he is devoted to Hmma, he thinks her 
quite an angel, and talks of her as such to her face and behind her back, and 
she leads him about like a keeper with a bear. She must sit by him at dinner 
to cut his meat, and he carries her pocket-handkerchief. He is a gig from 
ribands, orders and stars, but he is just the same with us as ever he was. 


Lady Minto records a characteristic remark of Nelson’s to 
her. She told him she wished he had the command of the 
Emperor’s army. He answered: ‘ I’ll tell you what. If I had, 
I would only use one word—advance, and never say retreat.’ 

At Dresden Nelson met with a less generous critic in Mrs. 
St. George—though it must be remembered that the distinctly 
contemptuous remarks in her journal were not written for pub- 
lication. She wrote: 


Dined at Mr. Elliot’s with only the Nelson party. It is plain 
that Lord Nelson thinks of nothing but Lady Hamilton, who is totally 
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occupied by the same object. Lord Nelson is a little man, without any 
dignity who, I suppose, must resemble what Suwarrow was in his youth; as 
he is like all the pictures I have seen of that General. Lady Hamilton takes 
possession of him, and he is a willing captive, the most submissive and 
devoted I have ever seen. . . . After dinner we had several songs in honour 
of Lord Nelson, written by Miss Knight, and sung by Lady Hamilton. She 
puffs the incense full in his face ; but he receives it with pleasure, and snuffs 
it up very cordially. 


Mrs. St. George shows that she had no conception of 
Nelson’s real greatness—she saw nothing but the external things 
and did not guess at the hero’s childlike simplicity and equally 
childlike vanity, which made him at once incapable of pretence 
and slow to see the self-righteous sneer on the lips of a woman. 
But in later years, after Nelson’s death and after the publica- 
tion in 1814 of his letters to Lady Hamilton, Mrs. St. George 
did him more justice. Of the letters she wrote: 

Though disgraceful to his principles of morality on one subject, they do not 
appear to me, as they do to most others, degrading to his understanding. They 
are pretty much what every man, deeply entangled, will express, when he 
supposes but one pair of fine eyes will read his letters; and his sentiments on 
subjects unconnected with his fatal attachment are elevated—looking to his 
hearth and his home for future happiness; liberal, charitable, candid, affec- 
tionate, indifferent to the common objects of pursuit, and clear-sighted in his 
general view of politics and life. 


That is a fair enough estimate of Nelson as he appeared to 
the world in general. Another woman, Lady Malmesbury, 
summed up one of his characteristics very neatly after the 
battle of Copenhagen. ‘I feel very sorry for Sir Hyde,’ she 
said, ‘ but no wise man would ever have gone with Nelson or 
over him, as he was sure to be in the background in every case.’ 
On the first anniversary of that battle Emma Hamilton wrote to 
the hero and gave expression to all she felt for him in one of 
her finest letters : 


Immortal and great Nelson, what shall I say to you on this day? My 
heart and feeling are so overpowered that I cannot give vent to my full soul 
to tell you, as an Englishwoman grateful to her country’s saviour, what I feel 
towards you. And as a much loved friend that has the happiness of being 
beloved, esteemed, and admired by the good and virtuos Nelson, what must 
be my pride, my glory, to say this day, have I the happiness of being with 
him, one of his select, and how gratefull to God Almighty do I feel in having 
preserved you through such glorious dangers that never man before got through 
them with such Honner and Success. Nelson, I want Eloquence to tell you 
what I feil, to avow the sentiments of respect and adoration with which you 
nave inspired me. Admiration and delight you must ever raise in all who 
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behold you, looking on you only as the guardian of England. But how far 
short are those sensations to what I as a much loved friend feil! 


Well might Nelson say to her: ‘ It is your sex that make us 
go forth; and seem to tell us—‘‘ None but the brave deserve 
the fair!’’ and, if we fall, we still live in the hearts of those 
females, who are dear to us. It is your sex that rewards us; 
it is your sex who cherish our memories.’ 

Certainly in the last years of his life it was one woman’s 
approbation that meant more to him than all the plaudits of 
the world. He had so glorified her in his idealising love that 
for him she was the feminine form of England—a Britannia, 
painted by Romney, whose heart was all his own. Emma and 
England were inseparable upon his dying lips. No wonder that, 
fronted with her Joss and his apotheosis, Emma wrote in a 
shaken hand upon the back of Nelson’s last letter to her—that 
letter written in the pause before the fleets had closed—* Oh 
miserable, wretched Emma! Oh, glorious and happy Nelson! ’ 

After the news of the victory and the hero’s death in the 
midst of victory reached her, Lady Londonderry wrote in wise 
and tender comment : 

He now begins his immortal career, having nothing left to achieve upon 
earth, and bequeathing to the English Fleet a legacy which they alone are able 
to improve. Had I been his wife, or his mother, I would rather have wept 
him dead, than seen him languish on a less splendid day. In such a death, 
there is no sting and in such a grave everlasting victory. 

The words fall softly on the hero’s tomb: it is as though a 
woman’s hand had laid there sprigs of rosemary and bay. 


E. Hautuam Moornovse. 
































THE CASE OF RICHARD MEYNELL|' 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Bur before he took the midday train from Markborough to the 
North, on the following day, Meynell spent half an hour with 
his Bishop in the Episcopal library. 

It was a strange meeting. When Bishop Craye first caught 
sight of the entering figure, he hurried forward, and as the 
door closed upon the footman he seized Meynell’s hand in both 
his own. 

‘I see what you have gone through,’ he said, with emotion ; 
‘and you would not let me help you! ’ 

Meynell smiled faintly. 

‘I Knew you wished to help me,—but—’ 

Then his voice dropped, and the Bishop would not have 
pressed him for the world. They fell upon the anonymous 
letters, a comparatively safe topic, and the relation of Barron to 
them. Naturally Meynell gave the Bishop no hint whatever 
of the graver matter which had finally compelled Barron’s 
surrender. He described his comparison of the Dawes letter 
with ‘a document in the young man’s handwriting which I 
happened to have in my possession,’ and the gradual but certain 
conviction it had brought about. 

‘I was extraordinarily blind, however, not to find the clue 
earlier.’ 

‘Tt is not only you, my dear Meynell, that need regret it! ’ 
cried the Bishop. ‘I hope you have sometimes given a thought 
to the men on our side compelled to see the fight waged—’ 

‘ With such a weapon? I knew very well that no one under 
your influence, my Lord, would touch it,’ said Meynell simply. 

The Bishop observed him, and with an inner sympathy, one 
might almost say, a profound ‘and affectionate admiration, which 


1 Conyright, 1911, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, in the United States of America. 
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contrasted curiously with the public position in which they 
stood to each other. It was now very generally recognised, and 
especialiy in Markborough and its diocese, that Meynell had 
borne himself with extraordinary dignity and patience under the 
ordeal through which he had passed. And the Bishop, whose 
guess had so nearly hit the truth, who had been persuaded that 
in the whole matter Meynell was but the victim of some trust, 
some duty, which honour and conscience would not let him 
betray in order to save himself—the Bishop was but the more 
poignantly of this opinion now that he had the man before him. 
The weeks of suffering, the long storm of detraction, had left 
their mark; and it was not a light one. The high-hearted little 
Bishop felt himself in some way guilty; obscurely and repre- 
sentatively, if not directly. 

Yet, at the same time, when the personal matter dropped 
away, and they passed, as they soon did, to a perfectly calm 
discussion of the action in the Court of Arches which was to 
begin within a week, nothing could be clearer or more irrevo- 
cable than the differences, ecclesiastical and intellectual, which 
divided these two men, who in matters of personal feeling were 
so sensitively responsive the one to the other. 

Meynell dwelt on the points of law raised in the pleadings, 
on the bearing of previous cases—the ‘ Essays and Reviews ’ 
case above all—upon the suit. The antecedents of the counsel 
employed on both sides; the idiosyncrasies of the judge; the 
probable length of the trial; their talk ranged round these 
matters, without ever striking deeper. It was assumed between 
them that the expulsion of the Modernist clergy was only a 
question of months—possibly weeks. Once indeed Meynell 
referred slightly to the agitation in the country, to the growing 
snowball of the petition to Parliament, to the now certain 
introduction of a Bill ‘To promote an amended constitution 
for the Church of England.’ The Bishop’s eyebrows went up; 
his lip twitched. It was the scorn of a spiritual aristocracy 
threatened by the populace. 

But in general they talked with extraordinary frankness and 
mutual good feeling; and they grasped hands more than cordially 
at the end. They might have been two generals, meeting before 
a battle, under the white flag. 


Still the same mild January weather; with unseasonable 
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shoots putting forth, and forebodings on the part of all garden- 
lovers, as fresh and resentful as though such forebodings, with 
their fulfilments, were not the natural portion of all English 
gardeners. 

In the Westmoreland dales the month was rainier than 
elsewhere, but, if possible, milder. Yellow buds were already 
foolishly breaking on the gorse, and weak primroses, as though 
afraid to venture, and yet venturing, were to be found in the 
depths of many woods. 

Meynell had slept at Whindale. In the morning a trap 
conveyed him and his bag to the farmhouse at the head of the 
valley; and the winter sun had only just scattered the mists 
from the dale when, stick in hand, he found himself on the 
road to Mrs. Elsmere’s little house, Burwood. 

With every step his jaded spirits rose. He was a passionate 
lover of mountains, with that modern spirit which finds in them 
man’s best refuge from modernness. The damp fragrance of 
the mossy banks and bare hedges; the racing freshness of the 
stream, and the little eddies of foam blown from it by the wind; 
the small grey sheep in the fields; the crags overhead dyed deep 
in withered heather; the stone farmhouses with their touch of 
cheerful white on door and window; all the exquisite detail of 
grass, and twig, and stone; and overhead the slowly passing 
clouds in the wide sweep of the dale :—these things to him were 
spiritual revival; they dressed and prepared him for that great 
hour to which dimly, yet through all his pulses, he felt he was 
going. 

The little house sent up a straight column of blue smoke into 
the quiet air. Its upper windows were open; the sun was on its 
lichened porch, and on the silver stem of the birch-tree which 
rose from the mossy grass beside it. 

He did not need to knock. Mary was in the open doorway, 
her face all light and rose colour; and in the shadows of the 
passage behind her stood Catharine. When, with the touch of 
Mary’s hand still warm in his, Meynell turned to greet her 
mother, he was seized, even through the quiet emotion which 
held them all, by an impression of change. Some energy of 
physical life had faded from the worn nobility of Catharine’s 
face; instead, a ‘ grave Heavenliness’ which disquieted the 
spectator, beautiful as it was. 
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But the momentary shock was lost in the quiet warmth of 
her greeting. 

‘ You are going to take her for a walk? ’ she asked wistfully, 
as Mary left them alone in the little sitting-room. 

‘ You allow it? ’ said Meynell, hardly knowing what he said, 
and still retaining her hand. 

Catharine smiled. 

‘ Mary is her own mistress.’ Then she added, with a deep, 
involuntary sigh, ‘ Whatever she says to you, she knows she 
has her mother’s blessing.’ 

Meynell stooped and kissed her hand. 

A few minutes later he and Mary had taken the road along 
the dale. 

Catharine stood under the little porch to look after them. 
Mingled sweetness and bitterness filled her mind. She pictured 
to herself for an instant what it would have been if she had 
been giving Mary to a Christian pastor of the stamp of her own 
father, a man ‘ sound in the faith,’ a ‘ believer,’ entering upon 
what had always seemed to her from her childhood the ideal and 
exalted life of the Christian ministry. As things were, in a 
few weeks Richard Meynell would be an exile and a wanderer, 
chief among a regiment of banished men, driven out by force, 
from the National Church; without any of the dignity—that 
dignity which had been her husband’s—of voluntary renuncia- 
tion. And Mary would become his wife only to share in his 
rebellion, his defiance, and his exile. 

She crossed her hands tightly upon her breast as though 
she were imprinting these sad facts upon her consciousness, 
learning to face them, to bear them with patience. And yet— 
in some surprising way—they did not hurt her as sharply as 
they would once have done. Trembling—almost in terror—she 
asked herself whether her own faith was weakening. And amid 
the intensity of aspiration and love with which her mind threw 
itself on the doubt, she turned back, tottering a little, to her 
chair by the fire. She was glad to be alone, passionately as she 

loved her Mary. And as she sat, now following Meynell and 
Mary in thought along the valley, and now listening vaguely to 
the murmur of the fire or the stream outside, there came upon 
her a first gentle premonition—as though a whisper from far 
away—of the solitude of death. 
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Lines from the ‘ Christian Year,’ the book on which her girl- 
hood had beeg nourished, stole into her mind : 


Why should we faint and fear to live alone, 
Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die? 


Never had sunshine seemed to Meynell so life-giving as this 
pale wintry warmth. The soft sound of Mary’s dress beside 
him; the eyes she turned upon him when she spoke, so frank 
and sweet, yet for her lover so full of mystery; the lines of her 
young form, compact of health and grace; the sound of her 
voice, the turn of her head—everything about her filled him with 
a tumult of feeling not altogether blissful, though joy was upper- 
most. For now that the great moment was come, now that he 
trembled on the verge of a happiness he had every reason to 
think was his, he was a prey to many strange qualms and 
tremors. In the first place he was suddenly and sorely conscious 
of his age! Forty-four to her twenty-six! Was it fitting?— 
was it right? And more than that! Beside her freshness, her 
springing youth, he realised his own jaded spirit, almost with 
a sense of guilt. These six months of strenuous battle and 
leadership, these new responsibilities, and the fierce call which 
had been made on every gift and power, ending in the dumb, 
proud struggle, the growing humiliation of the preceding weeks, 
had left him ripened indeed, magnified indeed, as a personality ; 
but it was as though down the shadowed vista of life he saw 
his youth, as ‘another self,’ a Doppelginger, disappearing 
for ever. 

While she!—before her were all the years of glamour, of 
happy instinctive action, when a man or woman is worth just 
what they dream ; when dream and act flow together. Could he 
give her anything worth her having in exchange for this sheer 
youth of hers? He saw before him a long and dusty struggle ; 
the dust of it choking, often, the purest sources of feeling. 
Cares about money; cares about health; the certain enmity of 
many good men; the bitterness that waits on all controversial 
success or failure: all these there must be—he could not shield 
her from them. 

She on her part saw plainly that he was depressed; knew 
well that he had suffered. As the Bishop had perceived, it 
was written on his aspect. But hey timidity as yet prevented 
39—2 
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her from taking the initiative with him, as later she would 
learn to do. She felt for him at this stage partly the woman’s 
love, partly the deep and passionate loyalty of the disciple. 
And it was possibly this very loyalty in her from which Meynell 
shrank. He felt towards himself and his réle, in the struggle to 
which he was committed, a half-despairing, half-impatient irony, 
which saved him from anything like a prophetic pose. Some 
other fellow would do it so much better! But meanwhile if 
had to be done. 

So that, charged as was the atmosphere between them, it 
was some time before they found a real freedom of speech. 
The openings, the gambits, which were to lead them to the very 
heart of the game, were at first masked and hesitating. They 
talked a little—perfunctorily—about the dale and its folk, and 
Mary fell without difficulty now and then into the broad West- 
moreland speech, which delighted Meynell’s ear, and brought 
the laugh back to his eyes. Then, abruptly, he told her that 
the campaign of slander was over, and that the battle—instead 
of ‘ infinite mess and dislocation ’ was now to be a straight and 
clean one. He said nothing of Barron; but he spoke tenderly 
of the Bishop, and Mary’s eyes swam a little. 

She on her part dared to speak of Alice and Hester. And 
very soon it was quietly recognised between these two that 
Alice’s story was known to Mary; and, for the first time in his 
life, Meynell spoke with free emotion and self-criticism of the 
task which Neville Flood had laid upon him. Had there been 
in Mary some natural dread of the moment when she must first 
hear the full story of his relation to Alice? If so, it was soon 
dispelled. He could not have told the story more simply; but 
its beauty shone out. Only, she was startled, even terrified, by 
certain glimpses which his talk gave her into his feeling with 
regard to Hester. She saw plainly that the possibility of a 
catastrophe, in spite of all he could do, was ever present to him; 
and she saw also, or thought she saw, that his conception of his 
own part in the great religious campaign was strangely— 
morbidly—dependent upon the fate of Hester. If he was able 
to save her from herself and from the man who threatened her, 
well and good; if not, as he had said to Mary once before, he 
was not fit to be any man’s leader, and should feel himself the 
Jonah of any cause. There was a certain mystical passion in it, 
the strong superstition of a man in whom a great natural 
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sensitiveness led often and readily to despondency; as though 
he ‘ asked for a sign.’ 

They passed the noisy little river by the stepping-stones, 
and then climbed a shoulder of fell between Long Whindale 
and the next valley. Descending a sunny mountain-side, they 
crossed some water-meadows and mounted the hill beyond, to 
a spot that Mary had marked in her walks. Beside a little 
tumbling stream and beneath a thicket of holly lay a flat-topped 
rock commanding all the spectacle of flood and fell. Mary 
guided him there; and then stood silent and flushed, conscious 
that she herself had brought the supreme moment to its birth. 
The same perception rushed upon Meynell. He looked into 
her eyes, smiling and masterful, all his hesitations cleared 
away... 

‘Sit there, my lady of the fells! ’ 

He led her to the rocky throne, and, wrapped in his old 
Inverness cloak, he took a place on a lesser stone at her feet. 
Suddenly he raised a hand and caught hers. She found herself 
trembling, and looking down into his upturned face. 

‘Mary !—Mary darling !—is it mine? ’ 

The question was just whispered, and she whispered her 
reply. They were alone in a lovely wilderness of fell and 
stream. Only a shepherd walked with his flock in a field half 
a mile away; and across the valley a ploughman drove his 
horses. 

At the murmur in his ear, Meynell this time put up both 
hands and drew her down to him. The touch of her fresh 
lips was rapture. And yet— 

* My rose!’ he said, almost with a groan. ‘ What can you 
make of such an old fellow? I love you—love you—but I am 
not worthy of you! ’ 

‘I am the judge of that,’ she said softly. And looking up 
he saw the colour in her cheeks fluttering and two bright tears 
in her eyes. Timidly she took one hand away from him and 
began to stroke back the hair from his brow. 

‘ You look so tired! ’—she murmured,—‘ as though you had 
been in trouble. And I wasn’t there! ’ 

‘You were always there! ’ 

And springing from his-lowly seat, he came to the rock beside 
her and drew her within the shelter of his cloak, looking down 
upon her with infinite tenderness. 
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‘You don’t know what you’re undertaking,’ he said, his 
eyes moist, his lips smiling. ‘I am an old bachelor, and my 
ways are detestable! Can you ever put up with the pipes and 
the dogs? I am the untidiest man alive! ’ 

* Will Ann ever let me touch your papers? ’ 

‘ Goodness! what will Ann say to us! I forgot Ann,’ he 
said, laughing. Then, bending over her, ‘ We shall be poor, 
darling !—and very uncomfortable. Can you really stand it— 
and me?’ 

‘Shall we have a roof over our heads at all?’ asked 
Mary, but so dizzily happy that she knew but vaguely what 
she said. 

‘I have already bespoken a cottage. They are going to 
make me Editor of the ‘‘ Modernist.’’ We shall have bread and 
butter, dearest, but not much more.’ 

‘TI have a little,’ said Mary, shyly. 

Meynell looked rather scared. 

‘ Not much, I hope! ’ 

‘ Enough for gowns !—and—and a little more.’ 

‘I prefer to buy my wife’s gowns—I will! ’ said Meynell 
with energy. ‘ Promise me, darling, to put all your money 
into a drawer—or a money-box. Then when we want some- 
thing really amusing—a cathedral—or a yacht—we’ll take 
it out.’ 

So they laughed together, he all the while holding her close 
crushed ‘against him, and she deafened almost by the warm 
beating of a man’s heart beneath her cheek. 

And presently silence came, a silence in which one of the 
rare ecstasies of life came upon them and snatched them to the 
third heaven. From the fold of the hill in which they sat, 
sheltered both by the fell itself and by the encircling hollies, 
they overlooked a branching dale, half veiled and half revealed 
by sunny cloud. Above the western fells they had just crossed 
hung towers and domes of white cumulus, beneath which a 
pearly sunshine slipped through upon the broad fell-side, 
making of it one wide sunlit pleasance, dyed in the red and 
orange of the withered fern, and dotted with black holly and 
juniper. Round the head of the dale the curtain of cloud hung 
thicker, save where one superb crag tore it asunder, falling 
sheer into the green gentleness of the fields. In the silence 
all the voices of nature spoke : the rising wind which flung itself 
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against the hill-slopes at their feet; the insistent flow of the 
river, descending from the reservoirs far away; and the sharp 
chatter of the little beck leaping at their side from stone to 
stone. Passionately in Meynell’s heart the ‘ buried life ’ 
awoke, which only love can free from the cavern where it lies, 
and bring into the full energy of day. 

‘One goes on talking—preaching—babbling—about love ’— 


_ he said to her; ‘ what else is there to preach about? If love is 


not the key to life, then there is no key, and no man need 
preach any more. Only, my Amor has been till now a stern 
God! He has in his hands—I know it !—all the noblest rewards 
and ecstasies of life; but, so far, I have seen him wring them 
out of horror, or pain. The most heavenly things I have ever 
seen have been the things of suffering. I think of a poor fellow 
dying in the pit and trying to give me his last message to his 
wife; of a mother fading out of life, still clasping her babes, 
with hands twisted almost out of human shape by hard work; 
or a little lad—’ his voice dropped—‘ only last week!—who 
saved his worthless brother’s life by giving him warning of some 
escaping trucks, and was crushed himself. ‘‘ I couldn’t help 
it, Sir! ’’—apologising to me and the foreman, as we knelt by 
him!—‘‘ I knew Jim had the drink in him.’’ In all these 
visions, Love was divine—but awful! And here!—here !—I see 
his wings outspread upon that mountain-side ; he comes clothed, 
not in agony, but in this golden peace—this beauty—this wild 
air; he lays your head upon my breast! ’ 

Or again— 

‘There is a new philosophy which has possessed me for 
months; the thought of a great man, which seizes upon us duil 
lesser creatures, and seems to give us, for a time at least, new 
eyes and ears, as though, like Melampus, we had caught the 
hidden language of the world! It rests on the notion of the 
endless creativeness and freedom of life. It is the negation of 
all fate, all predestination. Nothing foreknown, nothing pre- 
destined! No necessity—no anangké—darling!—either in the 
world process, or the mind of God, that you and I should sit 
here to-day, heart to heart! It was left for our wills to do, 
our hearts to conceive, God lending us the world, so to speak, 
to work on! All our past cutting into—carving ouf—this 
present; all our past alive in the present; as all this present 
shall be alive in the future. There is no “‘iron law’’ for life 
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and will, beloved—they create, they are the masters, they 
are for ever new.—All the same! ’ his tone changed—‘ I believe 
firmly that this rock knew from all eternity that you and I 
should sit here to-day! ’ 

Presently, Mary disengaged herself. Her hat was not what 
it had been; her hair had escaped its bounds, and must be 
rigorously put to rights. She sat there flushed and bare- 
headed, her hands working; while Meynell’s eyes devoured her. 

‘It is January, Richard, and the sun is sinking.’ 

‘In your world perhaps, dear, not in mine.’ 

‘We must go back to Mother.’ She laid a hand on his. 

‘We will go back to Mother!’ he said, joyously, with a 
tender emphasis on the word, without moving, however. 
* Mary !—next to you I love your Mother! ’ 

Mary’s sweet face darkened a little; she buried it in her 
hands. Meynell drew them tenderly away. 

‘ All that affection can do to soften the differences between 
us, shall be done,’ he said, with his whole heart. ‘I believe 
too that the sense of them will grow less and less.’ 

Mary made no reply, except by the slight pressure of her 
fingers on his. She sat in an absorbed sadness, thinking of 
her mother’s life, and the conflict which had always haunted and 
scorched it, between love and religion; first in the case of her 
husband, and then in that of her daughter. ‘ But oh! how 
could I—how could I help it?’ was the cry of Mary’s own 
conscience and personality. 

She turned with painful eagerness to Meynell. ‘ How did 
you think her?—how does she strike you? ’ 

‘Physically?’ He chose his words. ‘She is so beauti- 
ful! But—sometimes—I think she looks frail.’ 

The tears sprang to Mary’s eyes. She quickly threw herself 
upon his misgiving, and tried to argue it away, both in herself 
and him. She dwelt upon her mother’s improvement in sleep 
and appetite, her cheerfulness, her increased power of walking; 
she was insistent, almost resentful, her white brow furrowed 
with pain, even while her hand lay warm in Meynell’s. He 
must needs comfort her ; must needs disavow his own impression. 
After all, what value had such an impression beside the judgment 
of her daily and hourly watchfulness?—the favourable opinion, 
too, so she insisted, of their local doctor? 
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As they walked home, he startled her by saying that he 
should only have three days in the valley. 

‘Three days!’ She looked her remonstrance. 

‘You know the trial begins next week? ’ 

Yes, she knew, but had understood that the pleadings were 
all ready, and that a North-Western train would take him to 
London in six hours. 

‘I have to preach at St. Hilda’s, Westminster,’ he said, 
with a shrug, and a look of distaste. 

Mary asked questions, and discovered that the sermon would 
no doubt be made the opportunity for something like a demon- 
stration ; and that he shrank from the thought of it. 

She perceived, indeed, a certain general flagging of the 
merely combative forces in him not without dismay. Such 
moments of recoil are natural to such men—half saints, half 
organisers. The immediate effect of her perception of it was 
to call out something heroic and passionate in herself. She 
was very sweet, and very young; there were eighteen years 
between them; and yet in these very first hours of their engage- 
ment he felt her to be not only rest, but inspiration; not only 
sympathy, but strength. 


When they neared the little ivy-covered house, on their 
return home, Mary broke from him. Her step on the gravel 
was heard by Catharine. She came quickly to the door and 
stood awaiting them. Mary ran forward and threw herself 
into the tender arms that drew her into the shadows of the 
passage. 

‘Oh, Mother! Mother!—he does love you!’ she said, with 
a rush of tears. 

If Catharine’s eyes also were dim, she only answered 
with a tender mockery. 

‘Don’t pretend that was all he said to you in these two 
hours! ’ 

And still holding Mary, she turned, smiling, to Meynell, and 
let him claim from her, for the first time, a son’s greeting. 

For three blissful days did Meynell pitch his tent in Long 
Whindale. Though the weather broke, and the familiar rain 
shrouded the fells, he and Mary walked incessantly among 
them, exploring those first hours of love, when every tone and 
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touch is charged, for lovers, with the whole meaning of the 
world. And in the evenings he sat between the two women in 
the little cottage room, reading aloud Catharine’s favourite 
poets; or in the familiar talk, now gay, now grave, of their new 
intimacy, disclosing himself ever more fully, and rooting him- 
self ever more firmly in their hearts. His sudden alarm as to 
Catharine’s health passed away, and Mary’s new terror with 
it. Scarcely a word was said of the troubles ahead. But it 
was understood that Mary would be in London to hear him 
preach at St. Hilda’s. 

On the last day of Meynell’s visit, Catharine, greatly to her 
surprise, received a letter from Hester Fox-Wilton. 

It contained a breathless account of an evening spent in 
seeing ‘ Gidipus Rex ’ played by Mounet Sully at the Comédie 
Frangaise. In this half-sophisticated girl, the famous perform- 
ance, traditional now through two generations of playgoers, 
had clearly produced an emotion whereof the expression in her 
letter greatly disquieted Catharine Elsmere. She felt too—a 
little grimly—the humour of its address to herself. 

‘Tell me how to answer it, please,’ she said, handing it to 
Meyneil with a twitching lip. ‘ It is a language I don’t under- 
stand! And why did they take her to such a play? ’ 

Meynell shared her disquiet. For the Greek conception of a 
remorseless fate, as it is for ever shaped and embodied in the 
tale of Gidipus, had led Hester apparently to a good deal of 
subsequent browsing in the literature—the magazine articles at 
any rate—of French determinism; and she rattled through some 
of her discoveries in this reckless letter. 

‘You talked to me so nicely, dear Mrs. Elsmere, that last 
evening at Upcote. I know you want me—you want every- 
body—*‘ to be good! ”’ 

* But ‘‘ being good ’’ has nothing to do with us. 

‘ How can it?—such creatures, such puppets as we are! 

‘ Poor wretch, Gidipus! He never meant anyone any harm 
—did he?—and yet—you see—! 

‘** Apollo, friends, Apollo it was, that brought all these my 
woes, my sore, sore woes!—to pass: ”’ 

‘ Dear Mrs. Elsmere !—you can’t think what a good doctrine 
it is after all—how it steadies one! What chance have we 
against these blundering Gods? 


‘ Nothing one can do makes any difference. It is really very 
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consoling if you come to think of it; and it’s no sort of good 
being angry with Apollo! ’ 

‘Part nonsense, part bravado,’ said Catharine, raising clear 
eyes, with half a smile in them, to Meynell. ‘ But it makes one 
anxious.’ 

His puckered brow showed his assent. 

‘ As soon as the trial is over—within a fortnight certainly 
—I shall run over to see them.’ 


Meynell and Mary: travelled to town together, and Mary 
was duly deposited for a few days with some Kensington 
cousins. 

On the night of their arrival—a Saturday—Meynell, not 
without some hesitation, made an appearance at the Reformers’ 
Club which had been recently organised as a London centre for 
the Movement, in Albemarle Street. 

It was no sooner known that he was in the building than a 
flutter ran through the well-filled rooms. That very morning 
an article in the ‘ Modernist’ signed ‘ R. M.’ had sounded a 
note of war, so free, lofty, and determined, that men were proud 
to be on Meynell’s side in such a battle. On the following 
Tuesday the Arches trial was to begin. Meynell was to defend 
himself; and the attention of the country would be fixed upon 
the duel between him and the great orthodox counsel, Sir 
Wilfrid Marsh. 

Men gathered quickly round him. Most of the six clergy 
who with him had launched the first Modernist manifesto were 
present, in expectation of the sermon on the morrow, and the 
trial of the following week. Chesham and Darwen, his co- 
defendants in the Arches suit, with whom he had been in 
constant correspondence throughout the winter, came to discuss 
a few last points and understandings; Treherne, the dear old 
scholar in whose house they had met to draw up the manifesto, 
under the shadow of the Cathedral, pressed his hand and 
launched a Latin quotation; Rollin, fat, untidy and talkative as 
ever, could not refrain from ‘ interviewing’ Meynell for a 
weekly paper; while Derrick, the Socialist and poet, talked 
to him in a low voice, and with eyes that blazed, of certain 
‘ brotherhoods ’ that had been spreading the Modernist faith, 
and Modernist Sacraments, among the slums of a great Midland 
town. 
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And in the voices that spoke to him, and the eyes that met 
his, Meynell could not but realise a wide and warm sympathy, 
an eagerness to make amends—sometimes a half-confessed com- 
punction for a passing doubt. He stood among them, haggard 
and worn, but steeped in a content and gratitude that had more 
sources than they knew. And under the kindling of their faith 
and their affection, his own hesitations passed away; his 
will steeled itself to the tasks before him. 


The following day will be long remembered in the annals 
of the Movement. The famous church, crowded in every part 
with an audience representing science, literature, politics, the 
best of English thought and English social endeavour, was but 
the outward and visible sign of things inward and spiritual. 

“Can these dry bones live? ’ 

As Meynell gave out the text, there were many who remem- 
bered the picture of Oxford hanging in Newman’s study at 
Edgbaston, and those same words written below it. 

“Can these dry bones live? ’—So Newman had asked, in 
despair, of his beloved University, and of English religion, in 
the early years after he had deserted Anglicanism for Rome. 
And now, more than half a century afterwards, the leader of a 
later religious movement asked the same question on the eve 
of another contest which would either regenerate or destroy the 
English Church. The impulse given by Newman and the 
Tractarians had spent itself, though not without enormous and 
permanent results within the life of the nation; and now it was 
the turn of that Liberal reaction and recoil which had effaced 
Newman’s work in Oxford, yet had been itself wandering for 
years without a spiritual home. During those years it had 
found its way through innumerable channels of the national 
life as a fertilising and redeeming force. It had transformed 
_ education, law, science, and history. Yet its own soul had 
hungered. And now, thanks to that inner necessity which 
governs the spiritual progress of men, the great Liberal Move- 
ment, enriched with a thousand conquests, was sweeping back 
into the spiritual field ; demanding its just share in the National 
Church ; and laying its treasures at the feet of a Christ, unveiled, 
illuminated, by its own labour, by the concentrated and 
passionate effort of a century of human intelligence. 

Starting from this conception—the full citizen-right within 
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the Church of both Liberal and High Churchman—the first part 
of Meynell’s sermon became a moving appeal for religious 
freedom; freedom of development and ‘variation,’ within 
organised Christianity itself. Simpler Creeds, modernised 
tests, alternative forms, a ‘ unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace ’—with these ideas the Modernist preacher built up the 
vision of a Reformed Church, co-extensive with the nation, 
resting on a democratic government, yet tenderly jealous of 
its ancient ceremonies, so long as each man might interpret 
them ‘as he was able,’ and they were no longer made a 
source of tyranny and exclusion. 

Then, from the orthodox opponent in whose eyes the 
Modernist faith was a mere beggarly remnant, Meynell turned 
to the sceptic for whom it was only a modified superstition. An 
eloquent prelude, dealing with the preconceptions, the modern 
philosophy and psychology which lie at the root of religious 
thought to-day—and the rest of the sermon flowed on into what 
all Christian eloquence must ultimately be, the simple 
‘ preaching of Christ.’ 

Amid the hush of the crowded church Meynell preached 
the Christ of our day,—just as Paul of Tarsus preached the 
Christ of a Hellenised Judaism to the earliest converts; as 
St. Francis in the Umbrian hills preached the Lord of Poverty 
and Love; as the Methodist preachers among the villages of the 
eighteenth century preached the democratic individualism of the 
New Testament to the English nascent democracy. 

In each case the form of the preaching depended on the 
knowledge .and the thought-world of the preacher. So with 
Meynell’s Christ. 

Not the phantom of a Hellenistic metaphysic; not the 
Redeemer and Judge of a misunderstood Judaism; not the mere 
ethical prophet of a German professorial theology; but the 
King of a spiritual kingdom, receiving allegiance, and asking 
love, from the free consciences of men; repeating for ever in 
the ears of those in whom a Divine influence has prepared the 
way, the melting and constraining message: ‘ This do in 
remembrance of me.’ 

‘** Of me—and of all the just, all the righteous, all the 
innocent, of all the ages, in me—pleading through me— 
symbolised in me! Are you for Man—or for the Beast that 
lurks in man? Are you for Chastity—or Lust? Are you for 
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Cruelty—or Love? Are you for Foulness—or Beauty? Choose! 
—choose this day.”’ ’ 

‘The Christ who thus speaks to you and me, my brethren, 
is no longer a man made God, a God made man. Those 
categories of thought, for us, are past. But neither is he merely 
the crucified Galilean, the Messianic prophet of the first century. 
For by a mysterious and unique destiny—unique at least in 
degree—that life and death have become Spirit and Idea. The 
Power behind the veil, the Spirit from whom issues the world, 
has made of them a lyre, enchanted and immortal, through 
which He breathes His music into men. The setting of the 
melody varies with the generations, but the melody remains. 
And as we listen to it to-day, expressed through the harmonies 
of that thought which is ourselves—blood of our blood, life of 
our life—we are listening now, listening always, as the disciples 
listened in Nazareth, to the God within us, the very God who 
was “‘ in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.’’ 

‘Of that God, all life is in some sense the sacramental 
expression. But in the course of ages some sacraments and 
symbols of the divine are approved and verified beyond others— 
immeasurably beyond others. This is what has happened—and 
so far as we can see by the special will and purpose of God— 
with the death-unto-life—with the Cross of Christ. . . . 

‘The symbol of the Cross is concerned with our personal, 
our profoundest being. But the symbol of the Kingdom is 
social, collective—the power of every reformer, every servant 
2S ee 

‘Many thinkers,’ said the preacher, in his concluding 
passage, while all eyes were fixed on the head sprinkled with 
grey, and the strong humanity of the face—‘ many men, in 
all ages and civilisations, have dreamed of a City of God, a 
Kingdom of Righteousness, an Ideal State, and a Divine Ruler. 
Jesus alone has made of that dream, history; has forced it upon, 
and stamped it into history. The Messianic dream of Judaism 
—though wrought of nobler tissue—it’s not unlike similar 
dreams in other religions; but in this it is unique—that it gave 
Jesus of Nazareth his opportunity, and that from it has sprung 
the Christian Church. Jesus accepted it with the heart of a 
child; he lived in it; he died for it; and by means of it, his 
spiritual genius, his faithfulness unto death, transformed a world. 
He died indeed, overwhelmed; with the pathetic cry of utter 
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defeat upon his lips. And the leading races of mankind have 
knelt ever since to the mighty spirit who dared not only to 
conceive and found the Kingdom of God, but to think of himself 
as its Spiritual King,—by sheer divine right of service, of 
suffering, and of death! Only through tribulation and woe— 
through the peirasmos or sore trial of the world—according to 
Messianic belief, could the Kingdom be realised, and Messiah 
revealed. It was the marvellous conception of Jesus, inspired 
by the ancient poetry and prophecy of his nation, that he might, 
as the Suffering Servant, concentrate in himself the suffering 
due from his race, and from the world, and by his death bring 
about—violently, ‘ by force ’—the outpouring of the Spirit, the 
Resurrection, and the dawn of the heavenly Kingdom. He 
went up to Jerusalem to die; he provoked his death; he died. 
And from the Resurrection visions which followed naturally on 
such a life and death, inspired by such conceptions, and 
breathing them with such power into the souls of other men, 
arose the Christian Church. 

‘The Parousia for which the Lord had looked, delayed. It 
delays still. The scope and details of the Messianic dream 
itself mean nothing to us any more. 

‘ But its spirit is immortal. The vision of a kingdom of 
Heaven—a polity of the soul, within, or superseding the earthly 
polity—once interfused with man’s thought and life, has proved 
to be imperishable, a thing that cannot die. 

‘ Only it must be realised afresh from age to age; embodied 
afresh in the conceptions and the language of successive 
generations. 

‘ And these developing embodiments and epiphanies of the 
kingdom can only be brought into being by the method of 
Christ—that is to say, by ‘‘ violence.”’ 

‘ Again and again has the kingdom “‘ suffered violence ’’— 
has been brought fragmentarily into the world ‘‘ by force ’’°— 
by the only irresistible foree—that of suffering, of love, of 
self-renouncing faith. 

‘To that ‘‘ force ’’ we, as religious Reformers, appeal. 

‘The parables of the mustard seed and the leaven do not 
express the whole thought of Christ. When the work of pre- 
paration is over, still men must brace themselves, as their 
Master did, to the last stroke of ‘‘ violence ’’—to a final effort 
of resolute and, if need be, revolutionary action—to the 
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‘‘ violence ’’ that brings ideas to birth and shapes them into 
deeds. 

‘ It was to ‘‘ violence ’’ of this sacred sort that the Christian 
Church owed its beginning; and it is this same ‘“‘ violence ”’ that 
must, as the generations rise and fall, constantly maintain it 
among men. To cut away the old at need and graft in the 
new, requires the high courage and the resolute hand of faith. 
Only so can the Christian Life renew itself; only so can efficacy 
and movement return to powers exhausted or degenerate; only 
so ‘‘ can these dry bones live’ !’ 

Amid the throng as it moved outward into the bustle of 
Westminster, Flaxman found himself rubbing shoulders with 
Edward Norham. Norham walked with his eyes on the ground, 
smiling to himself. 

‘ A little persecution! ’ he said, rubbing his hands, as he 
looked up—‘ and how it would go! ’ 

‘ Well—the persecution begins this week—in the Court of 
Arches.’ 

‘ Persecution—nonsense! You mean “ propaganda.’’ I 
understand Meynell’s defence will proceed on totally new lines. 
He means to argue each point on its merits? ’ 

‘Yes. The Voysey judgment gave him his cue. You will 
remember, Voysey was attacked by the Lord Chancellor of the 
day—old Lord Hatherley—as a ‘‘ private clergyman,’’ who “ of 
his own mere will, not founding himself upon any critical 
inquiry, but simply upon his own taste and judgment,’’ main- 
tained certain heresies.—Now Meynell, I imagine, will give his 
judges enough of “‘ critical inquiry ’’ before they have done 
with him! ’ 

Norham shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ All very well! Why did he sign the Articles? ’ 

‘ He signed them at four-and-twenty! ’ said Flaxman hotly. 
‘ Will you maintain that a system which insists upon a man’s 
beliefs at forty-four being identical with his beliefs at twenty- 
four is not condemned ipso facto? ’ 

‘Oh, I know what you say!—I know what you say! ’ cried 
Norham good-humouredly. ‘ We shall all be saying it in 
Parliament presently—Good Heavens! Well, I shall look into 
the Court to-morrow, if I can possibly find an hour, and hear 
Meynell fire away.’ 

‘As Home Secretary, you may get in!—’ laughed Flaxman 
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—‘on no other terms. There isn’t a seat to be had—there 
hasn’t been for weeks.’ 


The trial came on. The three suits from the Markborough 
diocese took precedence, and were to be followed by half a 
dozen others—test cases—from different parts of England. But 
on the Markborough suits everything turned. The Modernist 
defendants everywhere had practically resolved on the same 
line of defence; on the same appeal from the mind of the 
sixteenth century to the mind of the twentieth; from Creeds 
and Formularies to history; from a dying to a living Church. 

The chief counsel for the promoters, Sir Wilfrid Marsh, 
made a calm, almost a conciliatory opening. He was a man 
of middle-height, with a large clean-shaven face, a domed head 
and smooth straight hair, still jetty black. He wore a look 
of quiet assurance, and was clearly a man of all the virtues 
possessing a portly wife and a tribe of daughters. 

His speech was marked, in all its earlier sections, by a studied 
liberality and moderation. ‘I am not going to appeal, Sir, for 
that judgment in the promoters’ favour which I confidently 
claim, on any bigoted or obscurantist lines. The Church of 
England is a learned Church; she is also a Church of wide 
liberties.’ 

No slavish submission to the letter of the Articles or the 
Liturgy was now demanded of any man. Subscription had 
been relaxed; the final judgment in the ‘ Essays and Reviews’ 
case had given a latitude in the interpretation of Scripture, 
of which, as many recent books showed, the clergy—‘ I refer 
now to men of unquestioned orthodoxy ’—had taken reasonable 
advantage; Prayer-Book revision ‘within the limits of the 
faith,’ if constantly retarded by the divisions of the faithful, 
was still probable; both High Churchmen and Broad Church- 
men—here an aside dropped out, ‘ so far as Broad Churchmen 
still exist! ’—are necessary to the Church. 

But there are limits. ‘Critical inquiry, Sir, if you will 
—reasonable liberty, within the limits of our Formularies and 
a man’s ordination vow—by all means! ’ 

‘ But certain things are vital! With certain fundamental 
beliefs let no one suppose that either the Bishops, or Convoca- 
tion, or these Church Courts, or Parliament, or what the 
defendants are pleased to call the ‘‘ nation ’’—(one must 
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imagine the fine gesture of a sweeping hand!)—can meddle. 
The animus imponentis is not that of the Edwardian or Eliza- 
bethan legislation, it is not that of the Bishops! it is that of 
the Christian Church itself!—handing down the depositum 
fidei from the earliest to the latest times.’ 

* The Creeds, Sir, are vital! Put aside Homilies, Articles, 
the judgments and precedents of the Church Courts :—all these 
are, in this struggle, beside the mark. Concentrate on the 
Creeds! Let us examine what the defendants in these suits 
have made of the Creeds of Christendom.’ 

The evidence was plain. Regarded as historical statement, 
the defendants had dealt drastically and destructively with the 
Creeds of Christendom; no less than with the authority of 
‘ Scripture,’ understanding ‘ authority ’ in any technical sense. 

It was indeed the chief Modernist contention, as the orator 
showed, that formal Creeds were mere ‘ landmarks in the 
Church’s life ’; erystallisations of thought, that were no sooner 
formed than they became subject to the play, both dissolvent 
and regenerating, of the Christian consciousness. 

‘And so you come to that inconceivable entity, a Church 
without a Creed!—a mere chaos of private opinion, where each 
man is a law unto himself.’ 

On this theme Sir Wilfrid, who was a man of singularly 
strong private opinions, of all kinds and on all subjects, spoke 
for a whole day; from the rising, almost, to the going down 
of the sun. 

At the end of it Canon Dornal and a barrister friend, a 
devout Churchman, walked back towards the Temple along the 
Embankment. 

The walk was very silent until, midway, the barrister 
said abruptly— 

‘Is it any plainer to you now, than when Sir Wilfrid began, 
what authority—if any—there is in the English Church; or 
what limits—if any—there are to private judgment within it? ’ 

Dornal hesitated. 

‘My answer, of course, is Sir Wilfrid’s. We have the 
Creeds.’ 

They walked on in silence a moment. Then the first 
speaker said— 

‘A generation ago would you not have said,—what also 
Sir Wilfrid carefully avoided saying—‘‘ We have the 
Scriptures ’’?’ 
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‘ Perhaps,’ said Dornal despondently. 

‘ And as to the Creeds,’ the other resumed, after another 
pause—‘ Do you think that one per cent. of the Christians that 
you and I know believe in the Descent into Hell, or the 
Resurrection of the Body ? ’ 

Dornal made no reply. 


Cyril Fenton also walked home with a young priest just 
ordained. Both were extremely dissatisfied with the later 
portions of Sir Wilfrid’s speech, which had seemed to them 
tainted in several passages with Erastian complacency towards 
the State. Parliament especially, and a possible intervention 
of Parliament, ought never to have been so much as men- 
tioned—even for denunciation—in an Ecclesiastical Court. 

‘ Parliament!’ cried Fenton, coming to a sudden. stop 
beside the water in St. James’ Park, his eyes afire—‘ What is 
Parliament but the lay synod of the Church of England ! ’ 


During the three days of Sir Wilfrid’s speech, Meynell took 
many notes, and he became perforce very familiar with some 
of the nearer faces in the audience day after day; with the 
Bishop of S——, lank and long-jawed, with reddish hair turn- 
ing to grey, a deprecating manner in society, but in the pulpit 
a second Warburton for truculence and fire; the Bishop of 
D——, beloved, ugly, short-sighted, the purest and humblest 
soul alive, learned, mystical, poetical, in much sympathy with 
the Modernists, yet deterred by the dread of civil war within 
the Church, a master of the Old Latin Versions, and too apt to 
address schoolgirls on the charms of textual criticism; the 
Bishop of F——, courtly, peevish, and distrusted; the Dean of 
Markborough, with the green shade over his eyes, and fretful 
complaint on his lips of the ‘infection’ generated by every 
Modernist incumbent; and near him, Professor Vetch, with yet 
another Divinity professor beside him, a young man, short and 
slight, with roving, grasshopper eyes. 

The temperature of Sir Wilfrid’s address rose day by day, 
and the case for the prosecution closed thunderously in a fierce 
onslaught on the ethics of the Modernist position, and on the 
personal honesty and veracity of each and every Modernist 
holding office in the Anglican Church; claiming sentences of 
immediate deprivation against the defendants, of their vicarages 
and incumbencies, and of all profits and benefits derived there- 
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from, ‘ unless within a week from this day they (the defendants) 
should expressly and unreservedly retract the several errors in 
which they have so offended.’ 

The court broke up in a clamour of excitement and dis- 
cussion, with crowds of country parishioners standing outside 
to greet the three incriminated priests as they came out. 

The following morning Meynell rose. And for one brilliant 
week, his defence of the Modernist position held the attention 
of England. 

On the fourth or fifth day of his speech, the white-haired 
Bishop of Dunchester, against whom proceedings had just been 
taken in the Archbishop’s Court, said to his son— 

‘ Herbert, just before I was born there were two great 
religious leaders in England—Newman and Arnold of Rugby. 
Arnold died prematurely, at the height of bodily and spiritual 
vigour: Newman lived to the age of eighty-nine, and to be a 
Cardinal of the Roman Church. His Anglican influence, con- 
tinued, modified, distributed, by the High Church movement, 
has lasted till now. To-day we have been listening again, as it 
were, to the voice of Arnold, the great leader whom the Liberals 
lost in 42. A Church co-extensive with the nation, gathering 
into one fold every English man, woman, and child, that was 
Arnold’s dream, just as if is Meynell’s. . . . And yet 
though the voice, the large heart, the free learning, and the 
broad sympathies were Arnold’s, some of the governing ideas 
were Newman’s. As I listened, I seemed ’"—the old man’s 
look glowed suddenly—‘ to see the two great leaders, the two 
foes of a century ago, standing side by side, twin brethren in a 
new order of battle, evolved from the old, with a great mingled 
host behind them! ’ 


Fach day the court was crowded, and though Meynell 
seemed to be addressing his judges, he was in truth speaking 
quite as consciously to a sweet woman’s face in a far corner of 
the crowded hall. Mary went into the long wrestle with him, 
as it were, and lived through every moment of it at his side. 
Then in the evening there were half-hours of utter silence, 
when he would sit with her hands in his, just gathering strength 
for the morrow. 

Six days of Meynell’s speech were over. On the seventh 
the court opened amid a buzz of excitement and alarm. The 
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chief defendant in the suit was not present, and had sent— 
so counsel whispered to each other—a hurried note to the judge 
to the effect that he should be absent through the whole 
remainder of the trial owing to ‘ urgent private business.’ 

In a few more hours it was known that Meynell had left 
England, and men on both sides looked at each other in dismay. 

Meanwhile Mary had forwarded to her mother a note written 
late at night, in anguish of soul. 

‘ Alice wires to me to-night that Hester has disappeared 
—without the smallest trace. But she believes she is with 
Meryon. I go to Paris to-night—Oh, my own, pray that I may 
find her!—R. M.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue mildness of the winter had passed away. 

A bleak February afternoon lay heavy on Long Whindale. 
A strong and bitter wind from the north blew down the valley 
with occasional spits and snatches of snow, not enough as yet 
to whiten the heights, but prophesying a wild night and a heavy 
fall. The blasts in the desolate upper reach of the dale were 
so fierce that a shepherd on the path leading over the pass to 
Marly Head could scarcely hold himself upright against them. 
Tempestuous sounds filled all the upper and the lower air. 
From the high ridges came deep reverberating notes, a roaring 
in the wind; while the trees along the stream sent forth a 
shriller voice, as they whistled and creaked and tossed in the 
eddying gusts. Cold grey clouds were beating from the north, 
hanging now over the cliffs on the western side, now over the 
bare screes and steep slopes of the northern and eastern walls. 
Grey or inky black, the sharp edges of the rocks cut into the 
gloomy sky; while on the floor of the valley blanched grass 
and winding stream seemed alike to fly scourged before the 
persecuting wind. 

A trap—Westmoreland calls it a car—a lind of box on 
wheels, was approaching the head of the dale from the direction 
of Whinborough. It stopped at the foot of the steep and narrow 
lane leading to Burwood, and a young lady got out. 

‘ You’re sure that’s Burwood?’ she said, pointing to the 
house partially visible at the end of the lane. 

The driver answered in the affirmative. 
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‘Where Mrs. Elsmere lives ? ’ 

‘ Aye, for sure.’ The man as he spoke looked curiously at 
the lady he had brought from Whinborough station. She was 
quite a young girl he guessed, and a handsome one. But there 
seemed to be something queer about her. She looked so 
tumbled and tired. 

Hester Fox-Wilton took out her purse, and paid him with 
an uncertain hand, one or more of the shillings falling on the 
road, where the driver and she groped for them. Then she 
raised the small bag she had brought with her in the car, and 
turned away. 

‘ Good-day to yer, Miss,’ said the man as he mounted 
the box. She made no reply. After he had turned his horse 
and started on the return journey to Whinborough, he looked 
back once or twice. But the high walls of the lane hid the 
lady from him. 

Hester, however, did not go very far up the lane. She 
sank down very soon on a jutting stone beneath the left-hand 
wall, with her bag beside her, and sat there looking at the little 
house. It was a pleasant home-like place, even on this bitter 
afternoon. In one of the windows was a glow of firelight; white 
muslin curtains everywhere gave it a dainty refined look; and 
it stood picturesquely within the shelter of its trees, and of the 
yew hedge which encircled the garden. 

Yet Hester shivered as she looked at it. She was very 
imperfectly clothed for such an afternoon, in a serge jacket and 
skirt supplemented by a small fur collarette, which she drew 
closer round her neck from time to time, as though in a vain 
effort to get warm. But she was not conscious of doing so, nor 
of the cold as cold. All her bodily sensations were miserable 
and uncomfortable. But she was only actively aware of the 
thoughts racing through her mind. 

There they were, within a stone’s throw of her—Mary 
and Mrs. Elsmere—in the warm cosy little house, without an 
idea that she, Hester, the wretched disgraced Hester, was 
sitting in the lane so close to them. And yet they were perhaps 
thinking of her—they must have often thought about her in the 
last fortnight. Mrs. Elsmere must, of course, have been sorry. 
Good people were always sorry when such things happened. 
And Mary?—who was eight years older—older !—than this girl 
of eighteen who sat there, sickened by life, conscious of a dead 
wall of catastrophe drawn between her and the future. 
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Should she go to them? Should she open their door and 
say—‘ Here I am!—Horrible things have happened. No 
decent person will ever know me or speak to me again. But 
you said—you’d help me—if I wanted it. Perhaps it was a 
lie—-like all the rest’ ? 

Then as the reddened eyelids fell with sheer fatigue, there 
rose on the inward sight the vision of Catharine Elsmere’s face— 
its purity, its calm, its motherliness. For a moment it drew, it 
touched, it gave courage. And then the terrible sense of 
things irreparable, grim matters of fact not to be dreamed or 
thought away, rushed in and swept the clinging shipwrecked 
creature from the foothold she had almost reached. 

She rose hastily. 

‘TI can’t! They don’t want to see me—they’ve done with 
me. Or perhaps—they’ll cry—they’ll pray with me, and I can’t 
stand that! Why did I ever come? Where on earth shall I 
go?’ 

And she looked round her in petulant despair, angry with 
herself for having done this foolish thing, angry with the 
loneliness and barrenness of the valley, where no inn opened 
doors of shelter for such as she, angry with the advancing 
gloom, and with the bitter wind that teased and stung her. 

A little way up the lane she saw a small gate that led 
into the Elsmeres’ garden. She took her bag, and, opening 
the gate, she placed it inside. Then she ran down the lane, 
drawing her fur round her, and shivering with cold. 

‘T’ll think a bit—’ she said to herself—‘ I’ll think what to 
say. Perhaps I’ll come back soon.’ 

When she reached the main road again, she looked uncer- 
tainly to right and left. Which way? The thought of the 
long dreary road back to Whinborough repelled her. She 
turned towards the head of the valley. Perhaps she might find 
a house which would take her in. The driver had said there 
was a farm which let lodgings in the summer. She had money 
—some pounds at any rate; that was all right. And she was 
not hungry. She had arrived at a junction station five miles 
from Whinborough by a night train. At six o’clock in the 
morning she had found herself turned out of the express, with 
no train to take her on to Whinborough. But there was a 
station hotel, and she had engaged a room and ordered a fire. 
There she had thrown herself down without undressing on 
the bed, and had’ slept heavily for four or five hours. Then she 
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had had some breakfast, and had taken a midday train to 
Whinborough, and a trap to Long Whindale. 

She had travelled straight from Nice without stopping. 
She would not let herself think now as she hurried along the 
lonely road what it was she had fled from, what it was that 
had befallen. The slightest glimpse into this past made her 
begin to sob; she put it away from her with all her strength. 
But she had had of course to decide where she should go, 
with whom she should take refuge. 

Not with Uncle Richard, whom she had deceived and 
defied. Not with ‘ Aunt Alice.’ No sooner did the vision of 
that delicate withered face, that slender form, come before her, 
than it brought with it terrible fancies. Her conduct had 
probably killed ‘ Aunt Alice.” She did not want to think 
about her. 

But Mrs. Elsmere knew all about bad men, and girls who 
got into trouble. She, Hester, knew, from a few things she 
had heard people say—things that no one supposed she had 
heard—that Mrs. Elsmere had given years of her life, and 
sacrificed her health, to ‘ rescue’ work. The rescue of girls 
from such men as Philip? How could they be rescued?— 
when— 

All that was nonsense. But the face, the eyes—the shining, 
loving eyes, the motherly arms,—yes, those, Hester confessed 
to herself, she had thirsted for. They had brought her all the 
way from Nice to this northern valley—this bleak, forbidding 
country. She shivered again from head to foot, as she made 
her way painfully against the wind. 

Yet now she was flying even from Catharine Elsmere; even 
from those tender eyes that haunted her. 

The road turned towards a bridge, and on the other side of 
the bridge degenerated into a rough and stony bridle-path, 
giving access to two grey farms beneath the western fell. On 
the near side of the bridge the road became a cart-track leading 
to the far end of the dale. 

Hester paused irresolute on the bridge, and looked back 
towards Burwood. A light appeared in what was no doubt the 
sitting-room window. A lamp perhaps, that, in view of the 
premature darkening of the afternoon by the heavy storm- 
clouds from the north, a servant had just brought in. Hester 
watched it in a kind of panic, foreseeing the moment when the 
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curtains would be drawn and the light shut out from her. She 
thought of the little room within, the warm firelight, Mary with 
her beautiful hair—and Mrs. Elsmere. They were perhaps 
working and reading—as though that were all there were to do 
and think about in the world! No, no! after all they couldn’t 
be very peaceful—or very cheerful. Mary was engaged to 
Uncle Richard now; and Uncle Richard must be pretty 
miserable. 

The exhausted girl nearly turned back towards that light. 
Then a hand came quietly and shut it out. The curtains were 
drawn. Nothing now to be seen of the little house, but its 
dim outlines in the oncoming twilight, the smoke blown about 
its roof, and a faint gleam from a side-window, perhaps the 
kitchen. 

Suddenly a thought, a wild, attacking thought, leapt out 
upon her, and held her there motionless in the winding wintry 
lane. 

When had she sent that telegram to Upcote? If she could 
only remember! The events of the preceding forty-eight hours 
seemed to be all confused in one mad flux of misery. Was it 
possible that they too could be here—Uncle Richard and ‘ Aunt 
Alice’ ? She had said something about Mrs. Elsmere in her 
telegram—she could not recollect what. That had been meant 
to comfort them, and yet to keep them away, to make them 
leave her to her own plans. But supposing, instead, its effect 
had been to bring them here at once in pursuit of her? 

She hurried forward, sobbing dry sobs of terror as though 
she already heard their steps behind her. What was she afraid 
of? Simply their love!—simply their sorrow! She had broken 
their hearts; and what could she say to them? 

The recollection of all her cruelty to ‘ Aunt Alice ’ in Paris— 
her neglect, her scorn, her secret unjust anger with those who 
had kept from her the facts of her birth—seemed to rise up 
between her and all ideas of hope and help. Oh, of course they 
would be kind to her!—they would forgive her—but—but she 
couldn’t bear it! Impatience with the very scene of wailing and 
forgiveness she foresaw, as of something utterly futile and vain, 
swept through the quivering nerves. 

‘ And it can never be undone! ’ she said to herself roughly, 
as though she were throwing the words in some one’s face. ‘ It 
can never, never be undone! What’s the good of talking? ’ 
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So the only alternative was to wander a while longer into 
these clouds and storms that were beginning to beat down from 
the pass through the darkness of the valley; to try and think 
things out; to find some shelter for the night; then to go away 
again—somewhere. She was conscious now of a first driving of 
sleet in her face; but it only lasted for a few minutes. Then it 
ceased; and a strange gleam swept over the valley—a livid 
storm-light from the west, which blanched all the withered grass 
beside her, and seemed to shoot along the course of the stream 
as she toiled up the rocky path beside it. 

What a country, what a sky! Her young body was conscious 
of an angry revolt against it, against the northern cold and 
dreariness; her body, which still kept as it were the physical 
memory of sun, and blue sea, and orange-trees, of the shadow 

_of olives on a thin grass, of the scent of orange-blossom on the 
broken twigs that some one was putting into her hand. 

Another fit of shuddering repulsion made her quicken her 
pace, as though, again, she were escaping from pursuit. 
Suddenly, at a bend in the path, she came on a shepherd and 
his flock. The shepherd, an old white-haired man, was seated 
on a rock, staff in hand, watching his dog collect the sheep from 
the rocky slope on which they were scattered. 

At sight of Hester fhe old man started and stared. Her 
fair hair escaping in many directions from the control of combs 
and hairpins, and the pale lovely face in the midst of it, shone 
in the stormy gleam that filled the basin of the hills. Her 
fashionable hat and dress amazed him. Who could she be? 

She too stopped to look at him and at his dog. The mere 
neighbourhood of a living being brought a kind of comfort. 

‘It’s going to snow ’—she said, as she stood beside him, 
surprised by the sound of her own voice amid the roar of the 
wind. 

‘ Aye, it’s onding o’ snaw,’ said the shepherd, his shrewd 
blue eyes travelling over her face and form. ‘ An’ it’ll mappen 
be a rough night.’ 

‘ Are you taking your sheep into shelter? ’ 

He pointed to a half-ruined fold, with three sycamores beside 
it, a stone’s throw away. The gate of it was open, and the dog 
was gradually chasing the sheep within it. 

‘T doan’t like leavin’ ’em on t’ fells this bitter weather. 
I’m afraid for t’ ewes. It’s too cauld for ’em. They'll be for 
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droppin’ their lambs too soon if this wind goes on. 
taks t’ strength out on ’em, doos the wind.’ 
‘Do you think it’s going to snow a great deal? ’ 

The old man looked round at the clouds and the mountains; 
at the powdering of snow that had already whitened the heights. 

‘It'll be more ’n a bit!’ he said cautiously. ‘I dessay 
we’ll have to be gettin’ men to open t’ roads to-morrow.’ 

‘ Does it often block the roads? ’ 

‘ Aye, yance or twice i’ t’ winter. An’ ye can’t let ’em 
bide. What’s ter happen ter foak as want the doctor? ’ 

‘ Did you ever know people lost on these hills? ’ asked the 
girl, looking into the blackness ahead of them. Her shrill, 
slight voice rang out in sharp contrast to the broad gutturals of 
his Westmoreland speech. 

‘ Aye, Missy—I’ve known two men losst on t’ fells sin’ I 
wor a lad.’ 

‘ Were they shepherds, like you? ’ 

‘Noa, Missy—they wor tramps. Theer’s mony a fellow 
cooms by this way i’ th’ bad weather to Pen’rth, rather than 
face Shap fells. They say it’s bether walkin. But when it’s 
varra bad, we doan’t let ’em go on—noa, it’s not safe. Theer 
was a mon lost on t’ fells nine year ago coom February. He 
wor an owd mon, and blind o’ yan eye. He’d lost the toother, 
dippin sheep.’ 

‘ How could he do that? ’ Hester asked absently, still staring 
ahead into the advancing storm, and trembling with cold from 
head to foot. 

‘Why, sum o’ the dippin stuff got into yan eye, and blinded 
him. It was my son, gooin’ afther th’ lambs i’ the snaw, as 
found him. He heard summat—a voice like a lile child eryin’— 
an’ he seratted aboot, an’ dragged th’ owd man out. He worn’t 
deed then, but he died next mornin. An t’ doctor said as he’d 
fair broken his heart i’ th’ storm—not in a figure 0’ speach yo 
unnerstan’—but juist th’ plain truth.’ 

The old man rose. The sheep had all been folded. He 
called to his dog and went to shut the gate. Then, still curiously 
eyeing Hester, he came back followed by his dog to the place 
where she stood, listlessly watching. 

‘ Doan’t yo go too far on t’ fells, Missy. It’s coomin’ on to 
snaw, an it’ll snaw aw neet. Tor bless yer, it’s wild here i’ 
winter. An when t’ clouds coom down like yon—’ he pointed 
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up the valley—‘ even them as knaws t’ fells from a chilt may 
go wrang.’ 

‘ Where does this path lead?’ asked Hester absently. 

‘It goes oop to Marly Head and joins on to th’ owd road,— 
t’ Roman road, foak calls it—along top o’ t’ fells. An’ if yo 
follers that far enoof yo may coom to Ullswatter an’ Pen’rth.’ 

‘Thank you. Good afternoon,’ said Hester, moving on. 

The old shepherd looked after her doubtfully, then said 
to himself that what the lady did was none of his business, and 
turned back towards one of the farms across the bridge. Who 
was she? She was a strange sort of body to be walking by 
herself up the head of Long Whindale. He supposed she came 
from Burwood—there was no other house where a lady like 
that could be staying. But it was a bif queer anyhow. 


Hester walked on. She turned a craggy corner, beyond 
which she was out of sight of anyone on the lower stretches of 
the road. The struggle with the wind, the roar of water in her 
ears, had produced in her a kind of trance-like state. She walked 
mechanically, half deafened, half blinded, measuring her force 
against the wind, conscious every now and then of gusts of 
snow in her face, of the deepening gloom overhead climbing 
up and up the rocky path. But, as in that fatal moment when 
she had paused in the Burwood lane, her mind was not more 
than vaguely conscious of her immediate surroundings. It had 
become the prey of swarming recollections—captured by sudden 
agonies, unavailing horror-stricken revolts. 

At last, out of breath and almost swooning, she sank down 
under the shelter of a rock and became in a moment aware that 
white mists were swirling and hurrying all about her, and that 
only just behind her and just above her was the path clear. 
Without knowing it she had climbed and climbed till she was 
very near the top of the pass. She looked down into a witch’s 
cauldron of mist and vapour, already thickened with snow, and 
up into an impenetrable sky, as it seemed, close upon her head, 
from which the white flakes were beginning to fall steadily and 
fast. 

She was a little frightened, but not much. After all, she 
had only to rest and retrace her steps. The watch at her wrist 
told her it was not much past four; and it was February. It 
would be daylight till half-past five, unless the storm put out 
the daylight. A little rest—just a little rest! But she began 
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to feel ill and faint, and so bitterly, bitterly cold. The sense of 
physical illness, conquering the vague overwhelming anguish 
of heart and mind, began to give her back some clearness of 
brain. 

Who was she?—why was she there? She was Hester Fox- 
Wilton—no! Hester Meryon, who had escaped from a man who 
had called himself, for a few days at least, her husband; a man 
whom in scarcely more than a week she had come to loathe and 
fear; whose nature and character had revealed to her infamies 
of which she had never dreamed; who had claimed to be her 
master, and use her as he pleased, and from whom she had 
escaped by night after a scene of which she still bore the marks. 

‘ You little wild-cat! You think you can defy me—do you? ’ 

And then her arms held—and her despairing eyes looking 
down into his mocking ones—and the helpless sense of indignity 
and wrong—and of her own utter and criminal folly. 

And through her memory there ran, in an ugly dance, those 
things, those monstrous things he had said to her about the 
Scotch woman. It was not at all absolutely sure that she, 
Hester, was his wife. He had shown her those letters at St. 
Germains, of course, to reassure her; and the letters were 
perfectly genuine letters, written by the people they professed 
to be written by. Still Scotch marriage law was a damned 
business—one never knew. He hoped it was all right; but if 
she did hate him as poisonously as she said, if she did really 
want to get rid of him, he might perhaps be able to assist her. 

Had he after all tricked and ruined her? Yet as her 
consciousness framed the question in the conventional phrases 
familiar to her through newspapers and novels, she hardly knew 
what they meant, this child of eighteen, who in three short 
weeks had been thrust through the fire of an experience on which 
she had never had time to reflect. Flattered vanity and excite- 
ment leading up almost from the first day to instinctive and 
fierce revolt—intervals of acquiescence, of wild determination 
to be happy, drowned in fresh rebellions of soul and sense— 
through these alternations the hours had rushed on, culminating 
in her furtive and sudden escape from the man of whom she 
was now in mad fear—her blind flight for ‘ home.’ 

The commonness of her case, the absence of any romantic 
or poetic element in it,—it was that which galled, which 
degraded her in her own eyes. Only three weeks, since she 
had felt that entire and arrogant belief in herself, in her power 
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over her own life and Philip’s, on which she now looked back 
as merely ludicrous !—inexplicable in a girl of the most ordinary ~ 
intelligence. What power had girls over men?—such men as 
Philip Meryon? 

Her vanity was bleeding to death—and her life with it. 
Since the revelation of her birth she seemed to have been 
blindly struggling to regain her own footing in the world,—the 
kind of footing she was determined to have. Power and excite- 
ment; not to be pitied, but to be followed, wooed, adored; not 
to be forced on the second and third bests of the world, but to 
have the ‘chief seat,’ the daintiest morsel, the beau réle 
always,—had not this been her instinctive, unvarying demand 
on life? And now? If she were indeed married she was tied 
to a man who neither loved her nor could bring her any position 
in the world; who was penniless and had only entrapped her 
that he might thereby get some money out of her relations ; who, 
living or dead, would be a disgrace to her, standing irrevocably 
between her and any kind of honour or importance in society. 

And if he had deceived her, and she were not his wife—she 
would be free indeed; but what would her freedom matter to 
her? What decent man would ever love her now -marry her— 
set her at his side? At eighteen—eighteen !—all those chances 
were over for her. It was so strange that she could have 
laughed at her own thoughts; and yet at the same time it was 
so ghastly true! No need now to invent a half-sincere chatter 
about ‘Fate.’ She felt herself in miserable truth the mere 
feeble mouse wherewith the great cat Fate was playing. 

And yet, after all, she herself had done it!—by her own 
sheer madness. She seemed to see Aunt Alice’s plaintive face, 
the eyes that followed her, the lip that trembled when she said 
an unkind or wanton thing; she heard again the phrases of Uncle 
Richard’s weekly letters—humorous, tender phrases, with here 
and there an occasional note of austerity or warning. 

Oh yes—she had done it—she had ruined herself. 

She felt the tears running over her cheeks, mingling with 
the snow as it pelted in her face. Suddenly she realised how 
cold she was, how soaked. She must—must go back to shelter— 
to human faces—to kind hands. She put out her own, groping 
helplessly,—and rose to her feet. 

But the darkness was now much advanced, and the great 
snowstorm of the night had begun. She could not see the 
path below her at all, and only some twenty yards of its course 
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above her. In the whirling gloom and in the fury of the wind, 
although she turned to descend the path, her courage suddenly 
failed her. She remembered a stream she had crossed on a 
little footbridge with a rail; could she ever see to re-cross it 
again?—above the greedy tumult of the water? Peering 
upwards, it seemed to her that she saw something like walls in 
front of her-—perhaps another sheepfold? That would give her 
shelter for a little, and perhaps the snow would stop—perhaps 
it was only a shower. She struggled on and up and found 
indeed some fragments of walls beside the path, one of the many 
abandoned places among the Westmoreland fells that testify to 
the closer settlement of the dales in earlier centuries. 

And just as she clambered within them, the clouds sweeping 
along the fell-side lifted and parted for the last time, and she 
caught a glimpse of a wide, featureless world, the desolate top 
of the fells, void of shelter or landmark, save that straight across 
it, from gloom to gloom, there ran a straight white thing—a 
ghostly and forsaken track. The Roman road, no doubt, of 
which the shepherd had spoken. And a vision sprang into her 
mind of Roman soldiers tramping along it, helmeted and 
speared, their heads bent against these northern storms— 
shivering like herself. She gazed and gazed, fascinated, till 
her bewildered eyes seemed to perceive shadows upon it, moving 
—moving towards her. 

A panic fear seized her. 

‘I must get home!—I must!—’ 

And sobbing, with the sudden word ‘ Mother! ’ on her lips, 
she ran out of the shelter she had found, taking as she supposed 
the path towards the valley. But, blinded with snow and mist, 
she lost it almost at once. She stumbled on over broken and 
rocky ground, wishing to descend, yet keeping instinctively 
upwards, and hearing on her right from time to time, as though 
from depths of chaos, the wild voices of the valley, the wind 
tearing the cliffs, the rushing of the stream. Soon all was 
darkness ; she knew that she had lost herself and was alone with 
rock and storm. Still she moved; but nerve and strength 
ebbed; and at last there came a step into infinity—a sharp 
pain—and the flame of consciousness went out. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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THE TOMBS OF THE PLANTAGENET KINGS. 


BY LA COMTESSE D’OILLIAMSON. 


As I was reading the papers on a Spring morning, I heard 
a sharp ring at the front-door bell, and King, my valet, showed 
Marsan, the barrister, into my rooms in the Rue Pierre Charron, 
Paris. I thought my friend looked rather upset and excited, 
and before I had time to question him he cried out with his 
strong French accent—‘ I say, I have come to carry you off to 
Fontevrault Abbey. You know my young friend, Durand, the 
‘* camelot du Roi,’’ who was tried last week for having caused 4 
formidable disturbance at the Comédie Frangaise on the occasion 
of Bernstein’s play “‘ Aprés Moi ’’—and who, by the way, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the suppression of the piece—well, the 
fellow has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and he 
wishes me to appeal and to plead for him. I must, therefore, 
run down to Fontevrault, where he is imprisoned, and have an 
interview with him; it occurred to me that you would not mind 
taking me down there in your 40 H.P. Napier. I am going to 
stay quite close to the Abbey with my mother-in-law, the 
Comtesse de Chassaing, at the Chateau du Grand-Thouars, where 
you will find any amount of interesting archives, and——’ 

Here I interrupted Marsan. 

‘ By all means. I am ready to motor you down there to- 
morrow, Tuesday, if that will suit you. I have read so much 
about Fontevrault Abbey that I have a great wish to see it 
for myself and get all the information I can about the bodies 
of the Plantagenet kings which were discovered there last 
autumn. In fact, I should have gone there alone then had I not 
been obliged to return in a hurry to England on account of one 
of my brothers having to undergo an operation.’ 

‘Eh! bien, c’est entendu,’ said Marsan. ‘ At what time 
will you be ready to start? ’ 

‘ At nine o’clock sharp,’ I said. 

We shook hands, and he left me. 

The next morning at nine we were on our way to Touraine. 
We lunched at Chinon, near the old and fine castle which 
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Richelieu purposely left to go to ruin, although it had played 
such an important part in French and English history at the 
time of the Norman kings. You must remember that it was 
from that castle that Henry II., tortured by fever, started to 
meet Philip of France between Azay and Tours? He had just 
strength enough to return afterwards to Chinon, where he died 
before the altar in the chapel of the castle, muttering: ‘ Shame, 
shame on a conquered king!’ Then, ‘ robed as for coronation, 
with a crown of gold upon his head, a gold ring upon his finger, 
sandals upon his feet, and sceptre in his gloved right hand ’"— 
(so says the Chronicle)—he was carried across the Pont-aux- 
Nonnains that he had built, to be laid in State in the Abbey 
Church of Fontevrault. 

Following the banks of the Vienne, we passed Montsoreau, 
reminiscent of. Bussy d’Amboise and his unfortunate Diana, 
the heroine of Alexandre Dumas’ novel, a once magnificent 
castle, whose facade and towers pierced with loopholes are stili 
imposing. I should have liked to stop there and sketch it from 
a fisherman’s boat on the river—but Marsan was a man with 
a strong will. For some reason or other he had made up his 
mind to get to the Grand-Thouars some time before dinner, and 
I was entirely in his hands. Therefore we tore up the road 
and through the woods until we reached a hill, which we climbed 
at a moderate pace. Half-way up, the first glimpse of the 
Abbey of Fontevrault came in view, and we soon saw the whole 
of the building, with its numerous round towers, one of the 
masterpieces of Norman art in France. 

As we entered the village we turned to the left, and found 
ourselves in the grounds of the Chateau du Grand-Thouars, 
where we were cordially welcomed, Marsan as the beloved son-in- 
law, and I as his best friend. A cup of tea refreshed us after 
the fatigues of the day’s journey, and presently we retired to 
change for dinner. 

During the evening much was said, of course, about Fonte- 
vreult, but, rightly or wrongly, I always prefer to see a monu- 
ment first without a guide-book or a history of the place, so 
as to gather my own impressions; therefore I begged my hostess 
to let me visit the Abbey before giving me any preliminary 
documents or archives to read. 

The next morning, at ten o’clock, we were admitted to the 
Abbey, which the French Government has turned into a vast 
VOL. XXXI.—NO, 185, N.S 41 
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prison, surrounding it with high walls and guarding it with a 
regiment of the line. We passed the long files of silent 
prisoners, and whilst Marsan was shown into the cell of his 
client, I was permitted to wander beneath the arches where 
black-veiled nuns had so often paced and prayed in olden days; 
thence I found my way into the Church, which only a short time 
ago was partitioned off into narrow cells for the prisoners! I 
had spent some time examining the Church and the wonders of 
its architecture, when a sound of footsteps caught my ear, and 
I saw that I was followed by an old man, whom I recognised as 
the ‘concierge ’ of the prison; indeed, I had noticed him as I 
went in, tall and thin, with white hair and moustache; he was 
quite lame, and supported himself, as he walked, with a crutch. 

He respectfully addressed me : 

‘I see,’ he said, ‘ that Monsieur is English. This Abbey is 
often visited by your compatriots, although it is not always easy 
for them to get in without a special permit. A year or two 
ago one of them stayed for a few days at the village inn, and 
made a number of sketches of the place. He had several books 
which he used to carry about with him; I remember one was 
Honorat Mignet’s ‘‘ History of Fontevrault Abbey,’’ and another 
Mr. Petit’s ‘‘ Architectural Studies in France.’’ After much 
persuasion, he allowed me, in return for some small services I 
had rendered him, to make copies of those parts which concern 
Fontevrault. I have almost learnt them by heart. Mr. Petit, 
for example, declares that ‘‘ although the eastern part of the 
Abbey exhibits slightly pointed arches, it has a pure Romanesque 
rather than a transitional character.’’ The choir, as you see, is 
apsidal with an aisle of the same shape, and radiating semi- 
circular chapels which also occur eastward of the transepts.’ 

I imagine that my face betrayed some surprise at the interest 
the man took in the Abbey, and at his extraordinary knowledge 
of his subject, for he continued : 

‘I suppose, Monsieur, you consider me too learned for my 
position, but just listen to me for a moment and let me explain 
things to you. As you see,’ he went on, pointing to the 
extremely fine circle of pillars round the apse behind the great 
altar, ‘ this Church has been recently restored to its primitive 
beauty by Monsieur Magne, the Inspector-General of Historical 
Buildings in France, and for the purpose of renovating the Abbey 
Church nave—which, as you know, had been divided up into 
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prisoners’ cells—he demolished the wall built in the seventeenth 
century. In so doing he was fortunate enough, first of all, to 
lay bare the remains of pictures and inscriptions, distinctly 
visible in the north-west transept, and subsequently he dis- 
covered certain tombs which, there is every reason to believe, are 
those in which the Plantagenet kings were buried. Do you 
notice, Monsieur,’ he went on emphatically, pointing with his 
finger, ‘ that in spite of the deterioration caused by the erection 
of the seventeenth-century enclosure, you can still distinguish 
on the wall some gold crosses on a black ground, all of which 
have equal branches, and then on the exterior edges of the 
arch, where traces of paint and gilt are faintly visible, six 
escutcheons supported by golden leopard’s claws on either side? 

‘ Again, below these remains of painting, you can trace a 
scroll with four names on it. The first, reading from left to 
right, is almost effaced. A 7' towards the end of the word 
suggests that this name was Elizabeth, another appellative of 
Isabella, and further to the right are the names of Richard, 
Eleanor, and Henry. The order, no doubt, indicates the posi- 
tions occupied by the several coffins. Comparing these names 
with what is said by Honorat Mignet—who lived in the Abbess 
Jeanne-Baptiste de Bourbon’s time—of the removal effected by 
this daughter of the French king, Henry IV., of the Plantagenets’ 
effigies towards a pillar where there was a picture known as 
‘Our Lady of Kings,’’ one may safely conclude that they refer 
to the personages of this family buried in this Church. Mignet 
speaks of the statues having been placed—so as to be inside the 
enclosure—nearer the chancel, which had been cut off from the 
nave by Renée and Louise de Bourbon between 1491 and 1575, 
and the statues having been arranged under a gilt arch upon a 
sort of mausoleum, the most prominent position being assigned 
to Henry II., Richard, Isabella, and Eleanor, and the missing 
statues of Jane and Raymond VII. being replaced by two other 
kneeling figures. 

‘ On the outbreak of the Revolution, the whole six were con- 
temptuously tossed into some out-of-the-way corner, but were 
subsequently recovered and put into what was called ‘‘ Evraud’s 
Tower,’’ named in this way after the famous robber Evrault, and 
built, according to tradition, upon the spot of his habitation. 
Mr. Petit says he saw a very curious circular structure of the 
twelfth century. which he supposed to be Evrault’s hut. But 
41—2 
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Viollet-le-Duc declares that it is simply an example of a twelfth- 
century kitchen, whilst others will have it that it is a ‘‘ chapelle 
funéraire.’’ Whatever it may have been, here stayed the six 
statues for about half a century, no attention being paid to 
requests from the British Government in 1818 and 1819 for 
their transfer to England. One night in 1846 they were 
secretly conveyed to Paris or Versailles; but were taken back 
three years later by order of the Prime Minister of that time, 
Monsieur de Falloux, who had them repainted. At length, in 
1867, the Emperor Napoleon III. offered to give them to Queen 
Victoria. But, owing to some misunderstanding, the French 
agent who had been commissioned to hand over the statues to 
an envoy of the British Government found no one to meet 
him at the rendezvous that had been fixed upon, and 
was compelled to return without fulfilling his mission. The 
statues were therefore put back, and the French Government 
has never since consented to part with them. Mignet notes 
also that the part of the nave which was nearest the transept 
and above the Abbess’ crypt was turned into a chancel for the 
nuns, and that Renée de Bourbon built a gallery running along 
the north transept, with which it communicated by a richly 
sculptured door. The north gallery wall seems to have been 
created in view of future sepultures, and the initial R on the 
keystone was evidently intended for Renée de Bourbon,’ added 
my cicerone. ‘ It is evidently in the carrying out of these altera- 
tions that those tombs nearest the chancel were necessarily 
taken away. 

‘ Still more considerable changes were effected by Louise de 
Bourbon, whose initial L may be seen in the entablature. 
Towards the middle of the sixteenth century she rebuilt the 
big cloisters and raised the floor of the nave in the Abbey 
Church, bringing it up to the level of the cloisters. Contiguous 
to these is a large structure which continues the south transept 
of the Abbey Church, and contains a Chapter-House made up 
of six vaulted bays with small pillars to support them. 

‘In the sixteenth century this Chapter-House was decorated 
with paintings representing scenes from the New Testament. 
Below each picture was shown the kneeling figure of a former 
Abbess; indeed, so great was the honour esteemed to be of 
having one’s counterfeit presentment in this room, that abbesses 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had their portraits 
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painted on sixteenth-century frescoes. As examples may be 
quoted Abbess Gabrielle de Rochechouart, and a niece of hers, 
Mademoiselle de Blois, both of whom are to be seen painted at 
the foot of a fresco representing the Virgin’s death. 

‘I have told you, Monsieur,’ continued the man, ‘ that 
after the sixteenth century all trace was lost of the exact spot 
where the Plantagenets had been interred. Well, a few months 
ago, on pursuing his search, M. Magne discovered four stone 
coffins, the bones in which were evidently those of the four 
persons whose names were inscribed on the wall. A closer 
examination of the coffins proves that they had been affected by 
the work done to the nave in the sixteenth century. Two of 
them—those of Eleanor and Richard—had been protected by 
the remains of a fourteenth-century vault. Unfortunately, one 
of the arches having been made to spring from Henry’s tomb, 
the king’s coffin had been shortened and its inner surface 
hollowed out; during this operation the skeleton had been cut 
into three parts, and the skull and trunk deposited on the lower 
limbs. The opening of the other tombs revealed the fact that 
the mortal remains of Isabella, Duchess of Angouléme, had been 
treated in a similar manner.’ 

Here I interrupted my voluble cicerone. 

‘ Your statement is most interesting,’ I said, ‘ but pray tell 
me how it is that you take such an interest in the place.’ 

‘ You see,’ he answered, ‘ I was wounded during the Franco- 
German War in ’70. I was then quite young; both my legs 
were severely injured—you have noticed, I suppose, that I am 
lame?—and the Government appointed me to this post. It was 
rather an inferior one for a man of my education, as I had 
studied to be a schoolmaster, but my health was too precarious 
for me to take up teaching, and my bread was thus assured. 
Therefore, I devoted my time to the study of the Abbey, to 
which I am sincerely attached. I am sorry to say,’ he went 
on, ‘that most of the treasures of Fontevrault Abbey are at 
present scattered about the country. The High Altar may be 
seen in our parish church, where there is also a picture repre- 
senting the Infant Jesus and St. Joseph, with the inscription : 
Given by Mesdames de France in 1755. The explanation of 
this is probably that when the Abbey was converted into a prison 
in 1804, the Abbey House and what was called ‘‘ L’enclos 
Rourbon ”’ (the rooms and offices of Mesdames de France) were 
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pulled down, and the site on which they had stood was sold. 
But as soon as M. Magne’s task of restoration is achieved, the 
old Abbey Church, at least, will have regained much of its 
ancient splendour ; the High Altar and the pictures may possibly 
be replaced in their original positions; and the sarcophagi of the 
Plantagenet monarchs will then surely reoccupy their place of 
honour at the entrance to the chancel.’ 

‘Yet,’ I answered, ‘if France has the right to keep the 
Plantagenet effigies, which are national works of art, one may 
hope she will not grudge giving to England the ashes of those 
members of the family who once sat on the English throne.’ 

The man shook his head, but made no answer to my remark. 

‘Would Monsieur,’ he said, ‘ care to see my documents on 
the origin and history of Fontevrault? I have written a short 
account, which certainly might be more complete, but still it 
will give you an idea of it, and perhaps entice you to make 
further researches.’ 

As I was entering the old man’s rooms I saw my friend 
Marsan in the distance hurrying towards me. At that very 
moment I was buying the pamphlet, and I pretended not to see 
the shrug of his shoulders, for I knew him to be always restless 
and agitated. We hurried out of the Abbey, which I promised 
myself to revisit, and walked back towards the Grand-Thouars. 

‘I came in time,’ Marsan said, ‘ to rescue you from that 
fellow’s interminable speech. He is such a bore, always repeats 
the same things, and his sole ambition is to sell one of his 
pamphlets, particularly to English people.’ 

After lunch Mme. de Chassaing took me into the library, 
where she had kindly laid out for my inspection a collection of 
volumes about Fontevrault Abbey. She herself was very 
learned on the subject, and helped me to decipher some of the 
old manuscripts. I was fortunate enough to gather a large 
harvest of information, and when the same evening I returned 
to the Abbey with my friend—who wished to have a last talk 
with his client—I was able to make further and still more 
efficient investigations, which I spent the whole night putting 
together. The next day, Mme. de Chassaing having kindly 
expressed the wish to see my work, I read to her the result of 
my night’s labour. It ran as follows: 


Fontevrault Abbey, which, in a Papal Bull of 1106 a.p., was 
called ‘ Fons Ebraudi,’ and, later, in the twelfth century, 
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Fontevau and Frontevau, was founded by Robert d’Arbrissel, 
who was born near Rennes in the year 1047. 

On account of his reputation for holiness he had been 
entrusted by Sylvestre de la Guerche, at that time Bishop of 
Rennes, with the difficult task of reforming the clergy of the 
diocese, whose corruption was great. Having this object in 
view, the chosen missioner traversed the whole region barefoot, 
preaching everywhere and exerting such an influence that 
hundreds of penitents became his disciples. Feeling the 
necessity of finding a retreat for these converts, he selected the 
forest of Fontevrault, situate about nine miles from Saumur. 
Here huts were built, and, soon after, an oratory. From the 
first, the women were cloistered. Of the men, some engaged 
in tillage and others sang psalms to them while they worked. 
The female community was divided into three parts. One was 
composed of virgins and widows, living in the ‘ Grand Martin’ 
hostel; a second, of women who had sinned, living at the 
‘Magdalene’ home; and the third, of those afflicted with 
disease and infirmity—leprosy included—living at ‘ Saint 
Lazare.’ The men naturally resided in a separate building. 

Robert d’Arbrissel, who, after creating the foundation, 
extended his preaching to other portions of France, at length 
died of exhaustion. The Fontevrault community then num- 
bered some three thousand persons of both sexes, all of them 
being under the sole government of the Abbess. The women 
continued to follow the rules of the Benedictine nuns, and the 
men to employ themselves in various labours requisite for the 
prosperity of the establishment. The consecration of their 
Church in 1119 by Pope Calixtus II. himself gave fresh impetus 
to the growth of their foundation, which, in the days of Suger, 
sheltered no fewer than five thousand nuns; and a definite seal 
to its celebrity was added by the patronage of the Plantagenet 
monarchs, whose possessions in France rendered them more 
important than the French king. Six members of this family 
were laid to rest, between the years 1159 and 1254, underneath 
the nave of Fontevrault Abbey, which had been made one of the 
finest specimens of French architecture. The portion of the 
nave devoted to their sepulture bore the name of ‘ The Kings’ 
Cemetery.’ 

A sarcophagus surmounted each of the vaults; and an effigy 
of the deceased in royal garments reposed full length on the 
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lid, a cushion of stone supporting the crowned head. Henry IL., 
the son of Geoffrey Plantagenet and Matilda, opened the series. 
He is beardless, dressed as he was borne out to burial from 
Chinon, and lying on a sheet with all its folds curiously chiselled. 
In his hand he holds a sceptre. The body is robed, and has 
besides a coat of mail. His sword lies at his feet. 

Next came his wife, Eleanor of Aquitaine. Her effigy shows 
the crown under her widow’s wimple; but carries no suggestion 
of the bad temper that caused King Louis VII. to repudiate 
her, nor yet of the freak that she played in deserting him at 
the Crusade and eloping with a Mussulman chief. Both her 
statue and that of her second husband, Henry, are admirably 
carved. 

Beside them were buried their children, Richard Coeur-de- 
Lion and Jane, and subsequently a son of this same Jane by 
her second husband, Raymond VI., Count of Toulouse, the title 
descending to him as Raymond VII. But, before the interment 
of this grandson of Henry II. came that of Isabella or 
Elizabeth of Angouléme, wife of King John, and afterwards 
Countess de la Marche. Unfortunately, the statues of Ray- 
mond VII. of Toulouse and Isabella have disappeared from their 
tombs. 

The office of the Abbess of Fontevrault ultimately became 
one of the highest obtainable in the religious orders. _ Its 
possessor was exempt from taxation and superintendence of 
whatsoever kind. She had forty-four houses situate in various 
parts of France, and received 4000]. annual income. [Every 
year a boat flying her flag sailed to Nantes to procure salt and 
other commodities. 

The English wars left their mark upon Fontevrault. The 
community began to grow poor, and it would have gone to ruin 
if it had not fallen into the hands of Marie de Bretagne and, 
afterwards, Renée de Bourbon, to whose care Francis I. and 
his mother Louise de Savoie came to confide Madeleine 
d’Orléans, natural daughter of the Duke of Orléans. 

Marie Stuart, whilst staying near Saumur, also visited 
Fontevrault, adding thus her name to the list of royal visitors, 
which was continued by the King of Navarre and Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, who came thither from Blois. 

Fourteen princesses, five of royal blood, governed at Fonte- 
vrault in succession, and it was a custom amongst the French 
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aristocracy to send their daughters to be educated in this 
famous convent. . 

In 1788 King Louis XV. placed five of his daughters there, 
the eldest being only in her seventh year, and the youngest 
a babe in arms. His reason was an economical one, for the 
maintenance of the children had previously been costing him 
annually 800,000 French ‘ livres,’ equal to 36,000I. sterling. 
An account of their journey to the convent has been preserved. 
They travelled with eight State coaches, two ‘ chaises,’ and 
twenty luggage waggons. On arriving, the little princesses 
were solemnly received by all the Abbey nuns, dressed for the 
occasion in white, so that the newcomers might not be 
frightened. A formal presentation of each nun was then made, 
and festivities, accompanied with fireworks and illuminations, 
followed. 

The instruction given at the convent was not very extensive 
or thorough, though less defective than some censors affirmed. 
In spite of the strict confinement to which the royal pupils 
were subjected in common with their fellows, a sort of Court 
etiquette was observed in their entourage, any infringement of 
it being strongly resented. One day, as we are told, Madame 
Louise, the King’s youngest daughter, was about to put a 
drinking-glass to her lips when she noticed that her women 
had not risen from their seats as etiquette dictated. ‘ To your 
feet,’ she cried angrily, ‘ Madame Louise is about to drink.’ 

Neither parent nor relative visited the young princesses 
during the long years of their education. Now and again, 
however, a letter arrived from either the King or Queen to show 
that the children were not quite forgotten. One epistle 
addressed by Louis XV. to a nun at the Abbey announced that 
he was sending the artist Nattier for the purpose of painting his 
daughters’ portraits. ‘I should be very glad,’ he said, ‘to 
hear particulars concerning Sophie’s health. I fear she is 
delicate ; and, although I hardly know her, I should be sorry to 
lose her.’ From another letter written by the Queen to the 
Duchess de Ventadour we learn that Princess Louise was once 
seriously ill. ‘ Dysentery has broken out,’ the Queen explained. 
‘One has nothing but sorrows in this world,’ she added; ‘ yet 
thanks be to God, we are not in it for ever.” Madame Louise 
recovered; but one of her sisters—Madame Sixiéme she was 
called—was less fortunate. She succumbed to an attack of 
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malignant fever, after baptism on her death-bed, the name of 
Felicity being given to her. Without pomp her body was 
interred in the Abbey, and no Court mourning appears to have 
been ordered. 

In 1670 Marie Madeleine Gabrielle de Rochechouart, sister 
of Madame de Montespan, was named Abbess of Fontevrault, 
and with her—a literary woman and a friend of Racine, Boileau, 
and Madame de Maintenon—the ideas within the walls of the 
Abbey became more worldly; so much so that the last Abbess, 
Julie Sophie, daughter of the Duc d’Antin, arrived on 
September 8, 1767, with a suite and in a blaze of splendour. 
She was escorted by fifty carabineers, followed by a joyous band 
of hautbois, flutes, and trumpets, and in the evening there were 
fireworks. A few years after the revolutionary edicts swept 
away the inhabitants of Fontevrault, and this last Abbess died 
upon a straw bed in a Paris hospital. 

The Great Revolution, which destroyed so much good archi- 
tecture in France, did not spare Fontevrault. Of the five 
churches belonging to the famous Abbey, four were ruined. 
Happily the largest and finest remains, having survived the 
Abbey’s transformation into a State prison in 1804. Of the 
four Plantagenet statues still to be found there, those of 
Henry II., Richard Coeur-de-Lion, and Queen Eleanor are in 
tufa, elegantly carved; that of Isabella is in wood. The two 
missing ones must have been removed in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century at the latest, probably during the alterations 
made in the Abbey by the Abbess Jeanne-Baptiste de Bourbon, 
and no one knows their fate! 


Wher I had finished the reading of my Fontevrault relation, 
Mme. de Chassaing encouraged me to publish it, and asked me 
to remain with her a day or two in order to complete it. But 
my fidgety friend Marsan would not hear of staying any longer 
out of town, and after lunch I had to motor him back. We 
met on the way with a terrible storm, and it was nine o’clock 
when we passed the Paris octroi. Marsan declared, rubbing 
his hands, that, notwithstanding the bad weather which had 
delayed us on our way home, he was most satisfied with his 
motor-trip; I, on my side, thanked him most sincerely for 
giving me the opportunity of visiting Fontevrault Abbey and 
looking into its past history and splendour. 
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THE CONVERSION OF THE MASTER. 


AmonG the smaller Colleges of Oxbridge no foundation held a 
more definite and more assured position than St. Cuthbert’s. 
Its reputation stood high in the Public Schools, and it secured 
a good type of undergraduate. The Fellows were men of 
learning, and some of them were doing valuable work in the 
advancement of knowledge. The Lecturers were good teachers ; 
the Dean conscientious and tactful; the Tutor efficient and 
popular with the men. Above all, the Master was a worthy 
head of such a College; a man of European reputation in his 
subject, and, withal, a character known and loved throughout 
the University and beyond for sterling honesty and simple kind- 
liness of heart. 

When Thomas Bishop was elected to the Mastership some 
years before our story opens, it is true that certain old-fashioned 
members of the University shook their heads at the appoint- 
ment of the first layman who had followed the long line of 
elerical heads that four centuries had seen presiding over St. 
Cuthbert’s. But it was generally agreed that their alarm was 
needless. Such a sound Churchman as the new Master might 
safely be trusted with the destinies of the College, though he 
had not seen fit to take Holy Orders. And hitherto time had 
justified this optimism. The College had prospered exceedingly. 
Its numbers rose steadily, till the authorities felt able to fix a 
limit, and make the entrance examination a real obstacle to the 
weaker applicants. 

Though the Master could not preach, like old Dr. Forbes 
who preceded him, he attended the Chapel services with regu- 
larity, and presided with dignity over the annual meeting of the 
College Mission. 

But, after some years of calm, a cloud rose in the sky. 

‘ Look at this,’ said the Dean of St. Cuthbert’s to the Tutor 
one morning. ‘ Here’s a letter from the Master. Says he 
can’t take the chair at the Freshmen’s Christian Union—some- 
thing about reconsidering his position. I never can read his 
writing—what does he mean? ’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Tutor, with a grim smile (the Tutor had a 
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sense of humour, and foresaw trouble); ‘ haven’t you seen his 
letter in this morning’s “‘ Times ’’ ?’ 

“No. What’s he been writing about?’ asked the Dean. 

‘The dearth of candidates for Holy Orders. And he gives 
as the reason ‘‘ the impossibility of belief in the miraculous 
element in orthodox Christianity.”’ ’ 

The Dean gasped. ‘The impossibility of . . . Do you 
mean to say he signed his name to that . . . that remarkable 
statement? ’ he asked. 

‘Not only signed his name, but dated the letter from the 
College,’ explained the Tutor with unnecessary emphasis. 

‘WellI’m ... Whew!’ said the Dean. Even Deans have 
been undergraduates once. ‘ But this is dreadful,’ he went on, 
waking up to the full possibilities of the situation. ‘ Poor old 
Tommy ; what can have happened to him? Think of the effect 
on the College, too—the example .. .’ 

‘ Quite so,’ said the Tutor, who was a man of the world, and, 
moreover, had a wife and family to support. ‘ And think of 
the effect on the College entry when the Master’s views get 
known in the schools.’ 

The news soon reached wider circles in the College. 

‘I say, you fellows, seen what Tommy Bishop has been 
writing in the ‘‘ Times’’ ?’ remarked Anthony Winscombe to a 
dozen undergraduates assembled in his rooms that evening. 
Anthony’s father was a member of Parliament, and Anthony 
read the ‘ Times’ out of filial feeling. 

‘ Oh, shut up, Tony; we don’t want politics.’ 

‘ But I tell you it’s not politics.’ And Anthony explained 
the Master’s performances. 

‘What’s that... the impossibility of... say that 
again—say it slowly, I want to learn it,’ said Jack Rullock, the 
captain of the first boat, who had been worsted that morning in 
’ a theological argument while trying to explain to the Dean the 
exact ground of his conscientious objection to early-morning 
Chapel. 

‘ Yes, I think I’ve got it now,’ he said, after a third repeti- 
tion. ‘I'll try it on Stole next week.’ Stole was the Dean. 

‘Don’t you think you’d better write it down?’ asked 
Winscombe wickedly. 

Jack hurled a cushion at his head, which cleared the mantel- 
piece of ornaments on a ricochet, and Anthony vowed revenge. 
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During the next week he absented himself from Chapel with 
great assiduity ; and, when the expected summons came from the 
Dean, called on him at the earliest of the stated times. 

But he had under-estimated Rullock’s anxiety to put his 
new knowledge to account. Rullock was already waiting in the 
Dean’s anteroom. 

Winscombe rose to the occasion. 

‘I say, old chap, let me go in first, there’s a good fellow,’ 
he said. ‘Got to meet some men at the Club—devil of a hurry.’ 

‘ Of course, old man, toddle along,’ replied the unsuspecting 
Rullock, as the last victim of the powers that be issued from 
the inner sanctum. 

‘Good evening, Winscombe,’ said the Dean. ‘I see you 

were absent from Chapel the whole of last week. That is unlike 
you.’ 
‘Well, sir,’ said Winscombe, with an engaging air of 
eandour, ‘ the fact is, I don’t think Chapel does me much good. 
I begin to feel the strength of what the Master says about 
the difficulty of believing the miraculous element in orthodox 
Christianity.’ 

The Dean groaned inwardly. He had known it would soon 
come. 

Patiently he talked to Winscombe, who, his object attained, 
was quite willing to listen to reason, and agreed to give 
‘ orthodox Christianity ’ another chance. 

Then it was Rullock’s turn. 

‘TI am sorry to have to send for you again,’ the Dean said. 
‘T thought we settled things last week; and now you have been 
absent from Chapel ever since.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ said Rullock, with steadily increasing velocity, 
“last week I didn’t explain myself well, but now I see that 
what really stumps me is the impossibility of believing the 
miraculous element in orthodox Christianity.’ He stopped short 
with a final air of having got a good speech off his mind. 

‘Oh,’ said the Dean, ‘ah... yes. Now who taught you 
to say that? ’ 

‘I...er... learnt it my ...n-no... that is, I 
didn’t learn it at all; it’s what I feel,’ gasped Rullock, getting 
very red and uncomfortable. 

‘And then,’ he said, describing the interview afterwards, 
‘old Stole langhed at me, and talked to me like a man, he did, 
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and a brick, you know. Said all the College needn’t go dotty 
because old Tommy Bishop had made an ass of himself—didn’t 
put it quite like that, you know; but that’s what he meant all 
right. And I’m going to Chapel more regularly, for a bit any- 
how, and you men in my boat have jolly well got to come too.’ 

But, although the Dean won safely through his first experi- 
ence of the effect of the Master’s letter, he found it increasingly 
difficult to carry out his duties in face of such a declaration. 
The Tutor, too, scanned the list of candidates for entry to the 
College for the forthcoming year with growing anxiety. 

Meanwhile, the Master, honest soul, regardless of conse- 
quences, made no secret of his new disbelief in all forms of the 
supernatural. He talked about the universal reign of natural 
law, and settled down into a confirmed sceptic about all beyond. 

Then he wrote a book, wherein he proved to his own satis- 
faction that, as the supernatural was by its essence opposed 
to natural law, therefore no consistent scheme of philosophy 
could be based upon it. Thus it followed, by the newest of new 
pragmatic methods, that the supernatural did not work, and 
hence could not be true. 

Whereupon Anthony Winscombe pointed out to the Dis- 
cussion Society that, by the same line of argument, a sceptical 
Master of a College did not work, and therefore Dr. Thomas 
Bishop, like the supernatural, pragmatically speaking, did not 
exist. But this did not reach the ear of the Master. 


The College separated for the Long Vacation with much less 
than its usual self-satisfaction. Relations between the Master 
and the other authorities of the College had become distinctly 
strained, and, without harmonious co-operation, it was felt that 
the position of the College would be seriously imperilled. It 
was well that all should part for a while. 

The Master went to Ireland. He had long promised to visit 
an old school friend in county Galway, and he set off with a 
pleasurable sense of relief at starting for a spot so far from 
Oxbridge. 

The visit proved a success. The Master, though an unaccus- 
tomed fisherman, caught some fish, and his shooting improved 
till he could bring back one snipe with an average expenditure 
of fifteen cartridges. 

The wildness of the country appealed to him. He began 
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to enter into the weird spirit of the mountains and the bogs, of 
the scudding Atlantic storms, and the rushing eddying streams. 

The peasantry, too, pleased him, with their native courtesy 
of manner and original outlook on life. He made special friends 
of a lonely old widow woman and her consumptive grandson, 
who lived in a cottage not far away. 

The boy was very ill, and the Master, in kindness of heart, 
got into the habit of visiting him every day. 

Suddenly the boy died, and the old woman sank rapidly 
under the shock. In another week she, too, was clearly dying. 

‘ There’s not much I can do for ye that was so good a friend 
to my Jim,’ she said to the Master. ‘ But sure I’m the last 
of me family, and me an O’Reilly by birth, and it’s the curse 
of the O’Reillys shall be yours when I am gone. What ye 
curse shall be cursed; and ill-luck shall fall on them ye put 
the word on.’ 

‘Hush, hush, Mrs. Doherty; don’t think about such things,’ 
said the Master, glancing apprehensively at the doctor, who was 
sitting on the other side of the old woman. 

‘ But it’s do it I will,’ said she with growing excitement. 
‘Hear me pass the curse to ye now... .’ 

‘ Stop, stop,’ said the Master, in sudden alarm. 

‘ Better humour her,’ whispered the doctor; ‘ it’s touch 
and go.’ 

For days afterwards the Master could never think of the few 
minutes that followed without a blush. That he, a convinced 
rationalist, should have submitted to the ritual and incanta- 
tions designed to transfer to his shoulders this absurd Celtic 
curse was more than he cared to remember, even though his 
acquiescence was meant to soothe a dying woman. 

Though it quieted her for a time, it only gave her a day or 
two more life. Then she followed her grandson to the grave. 

In real sorrow the Master went to the funeral, and, for a 
few days, felt a gloom thrown over his holiday. He noticed 
tlat the people began to treat him with marked reverence— 
almost awe. 

‘ How little does it require,’ thought he to himself, ‘to 
gain the goodwill and respect of these simple folk! How true 
it is that ‘‘ Kind hearts are more than coronets, and simple 
faith . . . ’’’ But here he stopped abruptly. ‘ Ah, no, no; 
poor ignorant, priest-ridden people.’ 
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However, before long a spate came; the fish began to run, 
and he forgot Mrs. Doherty and the curse of the O’Reillys. 

His visit drew towards a close. 

‘I’m sorry to leave you,’ he said to his friend on the last 
day as they sat watching the afterglow of a glorious sunset. 
‘It’s a charming country, and yours is a delightful home. 
Where could you find such a view?’ 

‘ Barring that new-built villa of Healy’s across the river, 
it’s not bad,’ said his host. 

‘Yes, that is an eyesore. Indeed, I could wish it burnt 
down,’ said the Master with some emphasis. 

‘Tim, what’s the matter with you? ’ said his friend sharply, 
as the Irish butler dropped a basket of peat that he was bringing 
for the fire, and stood staring at the Master in obvious alarm. 

Tim recovered the basket and hurried away in evident 
confusion. 

‘ Hullo, what’s that?’ said the host, half an hour later, 
gazing out of the darkening window. ‘I do believe old Healy’s 
place is on fire in reality.’ 

Soon there was no doubt about it. The villa was clearly in 
flames, which increased in violence every instant. 

Hurriedly they rushed down to the river, ferried themselves 
across, and ran up to give what help they could to the burning 
house. But all was useless, and in a few hours nothing but the 
charred walls remained. 

‘ Faith, and what was the good of working,’ said Tim to the 
Master, as they walked up from the river towards home. 
‘ Sure, we all knew it had to burn.’ 

‘ What do you mean, my good man? ’ asked the Master. 

‘ Didn’t you put the curse on it?’ said Tim. ‘I trembled 
when I heard ye say ye wished it might burn down.’ 

The Master gasped. 

‘Do you mean to say that you believe the house caught fire 
because I . . . because I made that harmless remark? ’ he said. 

’ * Sure, doesn’t all the country-side know that Mrs. Doherty 
gave ye the curse of the O’Reillys afore she died? ’ remarked 
Tim innocently. 

‘ Tut, tut, don’t talk nonsense,’ said the Master testily. 

Tim opened his eyes. 

‘ Faith, and your honour well knows it’s not nonsense,’ he 
said. ‘The curse of the O’Reillys will always work for ye, 
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bating ye have a son to lave it to, or give it to another, or get a 
praste to desthroy it entoirely—Father O’Hanagan, now, he’s 
mighty down on curses.’ 

In spite of his scepticism, the Master began to feel rather 
uncomfortable. He spent a restless night, and the curse 
recurred again and again in the fevered dreams that haunted his 
pillow. 

The Master left Ireland with relief. As the mountains and 
lakes faded from view and were replaced by the prosaic pastures 
of Midland England, he felt that he was leaving behind that 
mysterious country which was the natural home of the strange 
experiences he had undergone. After passing along the line 
from Bletchley, he felt stili more safely removed from romantic 
influences ; while Oxbridge station put into his mind a healthy 
annoyance with his immediate surroundings, and the sight of 
the familiar streets and Colleges, the very home of mathematical 
and physical certainty, completed the cure. 

The Master was himself again. 

‘Tea in the library, Jenkins,’ he said to his confidential 
man when greetings were over. 

The library was the Master’s favourite room. It was on the 
first-floor, and looked into the private garden of the Lodge, 
where the Master sometimes took exercise with a spade. The 
garden was one of his valued possessions. Giant trees spread 
their aged boughs over spacious lawns, and herbaceous borders 
gave bright dashes of colour against the mellow brick wall which 
separated the Lodge garden from the smaller ground of the 
Tutor’s house on one side and the more extensive Fellows’ 
garden on the other. On the third side—that opposite the 
building of the Lodge—it joined the back yards of a row of 
houses in a street of the town. Though a thicket of trees and 
shrubs secured privacy, it could not quite shut out the sounds 
which came from those houses to disturb the academic quiet 
of the College grounds; nor could it prevent the cats who dwelt 
beyond from invading the Master’s garden for purposes of sport, 
exercise, and society. 

The Master did not like cats. It was one of his weaknesses. 
They spoiled his enjoyment of his garden by day, and sometimes 
they disturbed his slumbers by night. 

But, in spite of the cats, he loved his garden, and, on this 
afternoon of his return, he sat looking through his open window 
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into its leafy spaces, while he drank his tea with slow enjoyment 
and toasted his feet at the cheerful fire which Jenkins had 
lighted, more to welcome his arrival than to supply unnecessary 
warmth. , 

How trim and well-kept it all looked after the wild bogs and 
mountains he had just left! What a comfortable sense of well- 
ordered security arose from its straight gravel paths and close- 
clipped lawns! 

The Master stood by the window. He was congratulating 
himself on his good fortune in possessing such a home to come 
to, when a cat, a mangy-looking, dirty white cat, the particular 
kind the Master most disliked, walked out from the shrubs and 
began scratching one of the best flower-beds. 

‘ Confound that cat! ’ said the Master. 

The cat gave a jump. It turned hurriedly round as though 
it had forgotten something, and stood still for a second. Then 
it sprang three feet upward, clawing wildly at the air. As soon 
as it touched ground again it ran round two or three times in 
@ narrowing circle, rose on its hind-legs, tottered for a moment, 
and then fell flat on its side. A few convulsive movements of 
the limbs and all was still. 

The cat was very obviously and conclusively dead. 

At the first sign of trouble the Master clutched the curtains. 
The drama was so rapid that he remained rigid with staring 
eyes till all was over. Then his knees gave way, and he sank 
back into the nearest chair. 

‘Good heavens! ’ he exclaimed. 

All his comfortable sense of security had gone. If his evil 
power could follow him to Oxbridge, clearly there was no hope 
in flight. 

Presently he rose, stole softly from the house, took a spade 
and a rake from the tool-shed, and walked quietly down the 
garden. 

After a panic-stricken evening, a sleepless night, and a 
miserable day, about dinner-time the Master began to recover. 

Not much harm was done, he reflected. He had had a 
useful warning at small cost. What was a cat more or less in 
that garden? He must learn strictly to control his tongue, and 
no further bad consequences need be feared. 

He took up his duties once more. Some engagements, it is 
true, he found a little difficult. In fact, he definitely refused 
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to read a paper on ‘The Impossibility of the Supernatural,’ 
which he had half promised to the Heretic Society last term. 
Whenever he thought of the link in the train of argument which 
depended on the proposition that ‘the supernatural did not 
work,’ he had an involuntary vision of the death of the cat. 
Certainly in that case something had worked only too well, and 
that something could hardly be classed among the ‘ natural.’ 

But, except in such matters, his life gradually resumed its 
normal course. } 

One night, after a hard day’s work, he had gone to bed with 
a headache, and, after some hours of wakefulness, at last had 
dropped into a refreshing slumber. 

Gradually sounds dawned on his consciousness. He dreamed 
that he was listening to a village pump suffering from want of 
grease. Then the pump turned into a Highlander and its 
handle into the bagpipes. He strove hard to tell the Highlander 
that he was playing out of tune. 

Then he woke, and the sounds, continuing, resolved them- 
selves into cats—two cats serenading in the garden. 

The Master bore it as long as he could. Then he got up, 
leaned out of the open window, and said ‘ Sh—sh.’ 

The cats stopped their song, and the Master returned to 
bed. After some minutes of tense listening he composed 
himself once more and tried to sleep. | 

Once more the cats broke forth into music, and once more 
the Master lay in misery and endured it. 

Presently a new thought—a wicked thought—entered his 
mind. He thought of his curse. He could end this noise if he 
liked—end it summarily and finally. 

In horror he leapt from his bed and said ‘ Sh—sh.’ 

The cats stopped for one scornful second and then began 
louder than ever. 

The Master covered his ears with the blankets and tried to 
shut out the sound. It came through everything. He gave it 
up and lay listening. 

He could tell where the cats were. They were in the shrub- 
bery. No one would see in the morning till he could go with 
a spade, ifhe... 

He threw himself over violently on his other side. How 
could he think of using that Satanic gift? He must bear the 
noise. 

42—2 
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It grew louder. His head ached to distraction. After all, 
why should he scruple? He would shoot the cats with pleasure 
—drown them, poison them, get rid of them anyhow by natural 
means. Since he had this other power, why should he not take 
its advantages as well as its drawbacks? Really he... 

The cats grew silent. Whatever had he been thinking of 
doing? Of course he could not use that curse; besides, there 
was nothing in it—it would not work, even if he did. But, in 
his inmost soul, he thought of the first cat, and knew it would. 

Suddenly a new and more diabolical burst of noise came from 
the garden. 

‘Confound those animals!’ broke from the Master almost 
unwittingly. 

With straining ears he heard scurrying sounds, then two 
faint miaous, then two flops, and all was quiet. 

The Master took a strong opiate and found forgetfulness. 

In the morning he knew that he had sinned, but somehow 
he did not much mind. He had taken a long step on the down- 
ward path. 

He began furtively to try experiments whenever a cat 
appeared. He observed with interest the merely temporary 
inconvenience caused by his expressed wish to ‘bother that 
cat,’ and the complicated and humorous evolutions which 
corresponded to the word ‘ drat.’ Once he got as far as ‘ blast,’ 
but, in a well-kept garden, the consequences were too vigorous 
and sanguinary to bear frequent repetition. On the whole, 
he determined to clear his garden of cats by the use of 
‘ confound.’ 

One morning he was sitting at work in his library when a 
loud caterwauling arose in the garden. 

‘Confound that beast,’ said the Master promptly. 

He listened for a moment to the gasping sound that followed, 
and went on with his writing. Presently, at the end of a 

- sentence, it struck him that he would go and look for the corpse 
of the cat. It had not made quite the usual noise in expiring, 
and might lie in too exposed a position. He lit a cigarette and 
strolled to the window. 

No signs of the cat appeared. He looked all round the 
garden, even over the wall to the Tutor’s garden, where the 
perambulator under the tree showed that the latest infant was 
taking its usual morning siesta from ten to one. He could not 
see the cat anywhere. It must have crawled into the shrubbery 
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to die. He supposed he would have to go out with a spade and 


hunt for it presently. 
Suddenly a thought struck the Master—a thought which 
made him drop his cigarette and clasp his hands to his head in 


agony . . . the perambulator . . . the baby . . . was it indeed 
a cat that had cried? or was it . . .? Oh, horror, he must be 
going mad! 


He must see—he must know the worst; but the hood of the 
perambulator was up and the baby was hidden from view. 
What could he do? He sank into a chair faint with the shock. 

‘ Lunch is ready, if you please, sir,’ said Jenkins, appearing 
at the door; but he added hastily, ‘ Are you ill, sir? Shall I 
fetch the doctor? ’ 

‘ No, no, Jenkins, rather faint, that’s all; it’s nothing,’ said 
the Master. ‘ Get me some brandy in a little water, quick.’ 

Jenkins ran and soon returned. The Master coughed with 
the strength of the drink he brought. 

But it did him good. The Master recovered the power of 
movement. He sent Jenkins away. He would want no lunch— 
a cup of soup could be brought if he rang. His one desire was 
to be alone to think. 

He must climb the wall of the garden and examine the per- 
ambulator and its contents. He returned to the window. The 
perambulator had disappeared. What did that mean? Had 
they fetched the baby in as usual, or had they come and 
found... 

He must see the Tutor. The Tutor would know at once if 
there were anything wrong. He crept out of the library, down 
the stairs, and into the court of the College. Then he slunk 
across to the Tutor’s rooms, which communicated with the 
Tutor’s house. 

*Mr. Gateham in, Lists?’ he asked the clerk in a hoarse 
whisper. 

‘No, sir,’ said Lists, looking at him curiously. ‘Mr. 
Gateham was called out in a hurry a few minutes ago.’ 

The Master went out. Twice he crossed the grass to go to 
the door of the Tutor’s house, and twice his courage failed him. 
He noticed that the clerk was still watching him out of the 
window. Then he thought that it would be easier to ring the 
bell of the door opening into the street, secure from the obser- 
vant eyes of the College porters. He went out of the College 
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gate and turned down the lane. His heart stood still as he saw 
Dr. Veronal’s motor-car waiting at Mrs. Gateham’s door. 

With his legs almost sinking beneath him he went up to 
the chauffeur, who was sitting in the car. 

‘ No one ill, I hope,’ he heard his own voice say as from far 
away. 

‘Oh, it’s only the baby, sir,’ said the chauffeur in a 
reassuring tone. 

Only the baby! ‘The Master knew the worst. He could 
bear no more. He turned back and staggered home again. 

He crept up to the library and sat hour after hour, face to 
face with despair. 

There would be an inquest. What would the doctor’s report 
be? Would they diagnose any known disease, or would marks 
of violence appear? Would the verdict be murder against some 
person or persons unknown? Or, terrible thought, would sus- 
picion fall on the nurse? One thing was clear. Sooner than 
let an innocent woman suffer, he must give himself up. 

But would he be believed? Could he convince a legally 
minded judge and a jury of common-sense Oxbridge tradesmen 
that he had unwittingly killed the Tutor’s baby by the action 
of an Irish curse aimed at a supposititious cat? How could he 
prove his absurd contention? Should he offer to demonstrate 
his power on one of the jury to be chosen by lot? The judge 
might not allow it; perhaps even the juryman himself would 
object ; there was not much public spirit in that class of person. 

There seemed no way out; gloom settled deeper and deeper 
on the Master’s mind. 

Jenkins brought some soup. He let it get cold. 

Jenkins laid the table for tea. He ate nothing, but drank 
four cups feverishly. 

Presently there was a ring at the bell. He tried to go out 
on to the landing to say he would see no one, but his legs refused 

their office. 

He heard the visitor come in. Then he heard Gateham’s 
voice. Had the Tutor discovered the truth? Had he come to 
exact retribution, or merely to tell his old friend the sad news? 

‘Hullo, Master! Sorry to hear you are seedy,’ Gateham 
said. ‘I was out when you came this morning. That young 
ass Harkaway has come to grief hunting again.’ 

‘ Have you been home? ’ asked the Master in a hollow voice. 
* Just went in to get a cup of tea and see how they were 
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getting on,’ was the answer. ‘ Veronal came after lunch to 
vaccinate the baby. My wife has had rather a bad time.’ 

“I’m delighted to hear it,’ gasped the Master, with an 
audible sob of relief. 

‘Eh! What? I said Mary was rather done up,’ the Tutor 
said in surprise. 

“I mean I’m so glad it’s nothing worse,’ the Master 
answered in confusion. ‘I saw Veronal’s car at your door-- 
most anxious all the afternoon—great relief . . .’ and he wipe] 
his forehead with his handkerchief. 

“I say, Mary,’ said the Tutor to his wife that evening, with 
a chuckle, ‘ you’ve made a conquest of the Master. You'll 
have to be careful. He made himself quite ill this afternoon 
because he saw Veronal’s motor at our house. Thought Veronal 
had come to see you. He was in despair till I told him it was 
only young tuppence being vaccinated. What have you done to 
bewitch the old boy? ’ 

Meanwhile, in the twilight, the Master made a systematic 
and exhaustive search in the garden and shrubbery. At length, 
in a bed of Michaelmas daisies, he found the body of a fine 
tabby cat. He buried it with full honours. 

The relief experienced by the Master was not a thing to be 
expressed in words. He thanked God—yes, God—that he was 
not guilty of the innocent blood of that infant. 

But, as he lay awake in the silent watches of the night, he 
came clearly to see that this horrible power was not safe in his 
hands. Through no care of his own he had been preserved 
from a dreadful act—one which would have embittered his whole 
remaining life. 

There was one chance. Tim, the Irish butler, had suggested 
that Father O’Hanagan might know a way of exorcising the 
demon and freeing mankind for ever from the curse of the 
O’Reillys. At the time, he had scoffed at the idea. Now he 
had come to regard it as his one faint hope of salvation. He 
would go to Ireland at once. 

Next morning he wrote to the Tutor, who was also Vice- 
Master, that urgent business called him away for some days. 
He told Jenkins to pack a small bag, and he took a return ticket 
to Galway. 

He knew his friend was away. He was glad of it. He 
drove to the town nearest the house and put up at the inn. 

Next day he started on foot and sought the cottage where 
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Tim lived with his wife and family in the intervals of his duties. 
Tim was at home. 

The Master found some difficulty in explaining the object 
of his visit. 

‘Want to desthroy the curse entoirely,’ exclaimed Tim, 
when he understood. ‘ It’s Mrs. Doherty will be sad to think 
her curse should die. Couldn’t yer honour pass the curse to 
me now?’ he said coaxingly. ‘ Sure, and I wouldn’t use it,’ 
he added hastily, as the Master emphatically refused, ‘ barrin’ 
just now and thin—’twould be mighty convanient to go racin’ 
wid—and mebbe sometimes win I had a bit af a book agin’ the 
favorit’ at Ballyscraggan races.’ 

The Master felt that he had not fully appreciated the oppor- 
tunities given by the possession of a curse like his in a highly 
civilised age. But, nevertheless, he was firm. 

Reluctantly Tim confessed that he had heard of another 
way, and agreed to call in Father O’Hanagan. 

The Master never revealed what followed. 


Once more the Master returned to Oxbridge. Once more 
he told Jenkins to bring tea to the library. This time he sat 
and watched deliberately with beating heart for the sight of a 
stray cat. 

After two hours’ vigil one appeared. He let it get well on 
to the lawn, in full sight of the window. Then, with something 
like a prayer in his heart— 

‘ Con-con-f-found that cat,’ said the Master. 

The cat yawned, licked one of its paws, scratched its right 
ear, and walked on. 

The Master sank on his knees by the window. 


We extract the following announcements from the editorial 
comments of the ‘ Oxbridge Magazine ’ about two years later : 

‘ A meeting of the Freshmen’s Christian Union was held on 
Wednesday last. The Master of St. Cuthbert’s read a paper on 
‘* The Necessity of the Supernatural Element in Religion.”’ 

‘We are glad to see that the number of Matriculations in 
the University again breaks the record. Among Colleges with 
notable increases is St. Cuthbert’s, which has partially recovered 
the fall it experienced during the last few years.’ 


W. C. D. anv C. D. Wuernam. 
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FLOWERS OF THE THAMES AND CAM: 
MEMORIES OF ETON AND KING'S. 


My Eton recollections reach back far; my father having been 
first a master, then a Fellow of Eton for many years. I was not 
more than eight years old when Joseph. Goodall, who was then 
Provost, died; but I remember something of his dignified 
bearing, seeing him in the Gallery now and then. His appear- 
ance has been kept before me by an engraving from his portrait, 
which passed from my father to me, and now hangs in my study. 
And I can well remember his funeral. 

Goodall’s connexion with Eton was long: a boy there, he 
passed as a Scholar to King’s, then became a master at Eton, 
and Headmaster in 1802; he was then Provost for thirty-one 
years up to his death in 1840. Thus, out of a long life of 
eighty years, probably not much less than seventy were spent 
at Eton. At Cambridge he twice gained Sir William Browne’s 
medal for epigrams, in 1781 and 1782. His pair for 1782 are 
particularly short and pointed. 

Stans pede in uno 
IN STATUAM MERCURII 
Sum tibi Mercurius. Quaeris cur sto pede in uno? 
Scilicet hoc hodie contigit esse lucrum. 

To this epigram belonged something humorous which does 
not at once appear. Every exercise competing for a prize at 
Cambridge had to be sent in with a motto (the name of the 
author being sealed up and sent separate. But this motto did 
not afterwards appear in the printed exercise. Goodall sent in 
as motto the words of Horace, Sumite materiam vestris. Now, 
Madame Vestris was a well-known dancer then; and, doubtless, 
found gain by dancing. The parallel between Mercury, god of 
gain, and the goddess of pirouettes was very neat. I heard 
about this motto from my father. From Goodall I most likely 
took the idea of putting something of my joke in my motto, 
when to my epigram on Cum tunicis sumet nova consilia et spes 
I sent in as motto ‘ Dexter ades,’ with allusion to Caroline 
Dexter, then lady patroness of the shortened raiment. This 
was just seventy years after Goodall. He twice won the medal 
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for epigrams. So did Okes, our King’s Provost, with an extra 
prize in 1820. 

Dr. Goodall did not like innovations. Mrs. Grover, the 
widow of one of the Fellows, told my mother in my hearing this 
story about him. In those days at the evening parties in the 
Cloisters there were always card tables set out. But once a 
lady, wife of a new Fellow, thought to reform and raise the tone 
of the College, and at her first party omitted the card tables. 
Disconsolate at this, for the old gentleman liked his rubber at 
quadrille or whist, ‘ Dr. Goodall went banging up and down the 
room.’ One is reminded of Mrs. Proudie at her entertainment 
in Barchester Palace. 

A good scholar of the early years of the nineteenth century 
was H. H. Knapp. He was assistant master, then Lower 
Master, for many years. One of his intimate friends was my 
father, whom he knew as a boy, and afterwards while they 
were colleagues as masters. I keep in my memory the second 
line of a Latin couplet, in which my father asked him and 
another to come out for a walk after twelve. 


Optime mi Ferior, Somniculusque veni. 


Ferior was Wilder, probably Charles Wilder, my godfather. 
Somniculus was Knapp. 

Knapp died at Rome in 1845; he had left Eton under 
financial difficulties. My father was much with him, though 
not on his dramatic excursions with Ben Drury. He was sui 
temporis literis eruditus, as is shown by some translations from 
modern languages in his ‘ Tempora Subseciva ’ of 1885. This 
little volume has many pretty things in it. And in the list of 
subscribers to it are some well-known names, e.g. J. G. 
Lockhart (Scott’s son-in-law) and W. E. Gladstone. Knapp 
was Gladstone’s tutor. 

John Wilder was Epigrammatist at Cambridge in 1828. He 
-came into the Cloisters as Fellow in 1840. Of his generosity 
to the College others have written. He was a large-hearted, 
delightful man. We boys liked his sermons, and (what is 
more) some of us did things he told us to do. Our family was 
intimate with the Wilders, and John Wilder often joined us 
younger ones in singing glees, etc. He had a good tenor voice. 
Especially do I remember the zest with which he sang in ‘ Of 
all the brave birds that ever I see, The Owl,’ etc. 
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I must not leave out E. C. Hawtrey, that great Headmaster. 

But so much has been well said of him by others, that I can be 
brief. I myself wrote of him about twenty-six years ago: and 
what I wrote was reprinted in A. D. Coleridge’s ‘ Eton in the 
Forties.’ I still hold the highest opinion of Hawtrey. In the 
latest book about Eton that I have read (by Christopher Stone, 
a son of E. D. $., my dear old schoolfellow) he is spoken of as 
more in his element as a Provost than as a Headmaster. 
Perhaps so in some ways. Yet we who were boys under him 
remember him best as Headmaster. I always think of him as 
in gown and cassock. 

G. A. Selwyn, the first Bishop of New Zealand, was private 
tutor at Eton in the late thirties. My father knew him well, 
and often did I, as a small boy, hear of him, especially of his 
athletic and swimming prowess. But chiefly I remember seeing 
Selwyn just before his leaving England in 1841. My father 
took me with him—a boy of eight—to the grassy corner of the 
Fellows’ Eyot, where he and others of the College bade farewell 
to the great missionary; who was then taken across the river 
by one of the College boatmen in a punt, and (I imagine) went 
on to Datchet and further by wheels. The railway had not 
then reached Windsor. 

C. J. Abraham, Bishop of Wellington, New Zealand, was 
another King’s man whom I knew well through nearly sixty 
years. Eton and King’s then took a leading part in New Zea- 
land missionary efforts. But my memories of Abraham begin 
with his pre-episcopal days. I came to know him best when he 
was master in College. When the ‘ New Buildings ’ were com- 
pleted in 1847, Abraham accepted this post, a new one, at con- 
siderable pecuniary sacrifice, I believe, for he had a full boarding- 
house. My time in College began just then, so I had at once the 
advantage of Abraham’s rule. How well I remember his tall, 
erect figure, as, bearing a little lamp in hand, he came round 
the two corridors in the evening. He would drop in upon us in 
our rooms for a friendly chat. Boys mostly give their masters 
nicknames: his was ‘ Pious Man.’ But I feel sure that no 
Colleger, after getting to know him, used it with any malice or 
shade of sneering. 

Abraham went to join Selwyn in New Zealand (1850), 
according to a promise made long before. When, years after- 
wards, he retired from his Lichfield Canonry, much regretted 
there, and lived with his son at Bakewell Rectory, I corresponded 
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with him, sometimes sending him Latin verses, and _ receiv- 
ing replies in kind at Christmas or New Year’s tide. The 
last letter I had from him was at Christmas 1902, not long 
before his death. He writes that his eyes are failing him: 
‘TI am thrown back on my memory, and, to amuse myself, I 
cap lines from Horace and Virgil with a dummy, which well 
describes myself.’ Does anyone, I wonder, cap Latin verses 
now? My father was fond of getting me, as a boy, to do this 
with him. We aimed, I remember, at quoting a line that 
should end in z. ‘The third xz must be fatal to the opponent. 
At least our knowledge could only produce two lines beginning 
with x: 
Xanthe, retro propera, versaeque recurrite lymphae, Ovin. 
and 
Xanthia Phoceu, prius insolentem, Horace. 

Sir E. S. Creasy, Chief Justice of Ceylon, and author of 
several well-known books, was, when at Eton, a pupil of my 
father. He won the Newcastle Scholarship; and went up to 
King’s in 1831. I often heard his name in my early years, and 
now and then saw him at my father’s at Eton, e.g. when he 
examined for the Newcastle Scholarship in 1842. But I best 
remember him personally later, between 1868 and 1870, when 
I was living in Cambridge, and he, being back from Ceylon, 
was staying in Cambridge for a time. I recollect in particular 
sitting with him in King’s garden one summer day, when we 
talked about Eton. He spoke of my father, his old tutor, with 
much affection, praising him as far away the best teacher at 
Eton of his time. 

These six Etonians were senior to me by many years. I come 
now to contemporaries. Lord Roberts, a hero of a different kind, 
was my schoolfellow in very early days. He and I boarded in 
the same house, a Dame’s house, Roberts’s (no relation), after- 
wards De Rosen’s. For a time we shared a double-bedded 
room. When he entered Eton (1845) I had been at the school 
for more than a year; my elder brother, who had been with me 
at my Dame’s, was now a Colleger. My Dame told my mother 
that she would put me for the next term with a very nice new 
boy, who (she thought) would be a help to me. I was then 
rather a timid youngster. Roberts justified my Dame’s good 
opinion of him. I have nothing but pleasant recollections of 
my room-companion. We were near of an age, he being my 
senior by six weeks: when first together we were neither of us 
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quite thirteen. In size we must have been about equal: but he 
was a lively, energetic boy for his age, and well able to hold his 
own. Doubtless in Eton phrase he could have ‘licked’ me, 
but he never did; and I daresay he was something of a defence 
from others. Except in our room, Roberts and I were not very 
much together; we had not the same tutor, nor were we in the 
same School Remove. 

It is, indeed, a curious fact, that an Etonian who was at my 
Dame’s with Roberts and myself, has been my nearest clerical 
neighbour for twenty-six years: we see much of each other, and 
talk over Eton times and schoolmates. And it was not till I 
came to live in Suffolk, in 1884, that I realised the fact (learning 
it from this my old schoolmate) that Sir F. Roberts was our 
former schoolfellow. When ‘ Forty-one Years in India’ came 
out, I read it eagerly, and early in 1898 wrote to its author, and 
received a very pleasant answer, in which (among other things) 
he says: ‘I am delighted to hear that you found my “‘ Forty- 
one Years in India ’’ interesting. I perfectly remember you 
at my Dame’s, and am glad to know that my room-companion 
is still in the land of the living.’ 

Lord Roberts did not stay very long at Eton; he left in 1847. 
The house in which he and I boarded is that next to Brewers’ 
Yard. I visited it some years ago, soon after the war in South 
Africa, and found our old room unchanged. But, not many 
months after my visit, much of the house, including our part 
of it, was destroyed by a disastrous fire. 

Sir A. C. Lyall, some time Lieut.-Governor of the North- 
West Provinces in India, was a fellow-colleger with me: he was 
about two years my junior, but we were companions in several 
ways. We were often together on the river in a ‘ funny’ or 
pair-oar. One memorable expedition we made on an Election 
Monday up to Monkey Island. How we managed to get so far 
surprises me even now; and I remember how hungry and thirsty 
we were on our return, having next to no cash with us for 
refection at Monkey. Also, how we were refreshed at Boveney 
Lock by two former Collegers, King’s men, ina punt. The taste 
of that ginger-beer and bread and cheese seems to be with me 
yet. 

Lyall was rather given to incurring ‘ Epigrams,’ a punish- 
ment inflicted by the Sixth Form for small breaches of discipline. 
He was ingenious at making or hunting out puns and jokes; but 
he often got me to help him in the versification. One of Lyall’s 
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on some Greek lines in Euripides, lately done by us in school, 


T here subjoin : 
"IAl@ aimewG Mdpis ob yduor GAAd tev’ bray 
&yavyev ebvalay eis Oarduous ‘EA€var. 


‘I suppose that it means,’ said a student, who tried 
His brains all the classics to cram on, 
‘That when Paris wooed Helen he brought as his bride 
A fury without any gammon.’ 
Lyall also re-edited an old epigram : 
Two men were making bitumen. 
A lion came that way; 
By two men he was driven off, 
And so he could not stay. 
In the last two lines Lyall added a new pun: 
He said ‘I'll bite you men,’ but was 
By two men driven away. 


The following epigram was perpetrated by myself; it is intel- 
ligible, perhaps, only to ‘ Wall ’ football players : 
Football’s a very ancient game, 
On certain proof I wot it, 
For th’ ancient Romans used to cry 
‘ Hoc habet—he has got it.’ 

Lyall had some sporting tendencies. Finding out that I was 
rather fleet of foot, though a ‘ dark horse,’ he used to make up 
matches between me and some others, backing me to give a 
start, sometimes as much as ten yards in a hundred. We used 
to sally forth, the three of us, to some quiet part of the playing 
fields, generally before breakfast, and decide the matter. I won 
for Lyall most of his small wagers: but I do not remember that 
I ever backed myself. I only ran for fun and friendship. 

My Cambridge memories are chiefly of an older generation. 
When I came up to King’s, R. Shilleto had been a little while 
our Classical Lecturer, and continued so for many years. Cam- 
bridge in my day would have pronounced him for exact Greek 
scholarship first of her sons, or certainly second to none. I 
liked him much, and learnt much from him. Later, when 
again in Cambridge (1863-70), I often met him at my brother- 
in-law’s house, and came to know of many generous points in 
his chevacter which were not apparent to everybody. As a 
young man (one of his contemporaries told me) he was neat and 
dapper, lively and amusing. Many stories are rife about him. 
Throughout his Cambridge life he was overworked, with drudgery 
of pupils ‘ from early morning till midnight, with brief inter- 
vals,’ as he writes in his Preface to his ‘ Thucydides.’ The 
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few classical editions he published, though full of scholarship, do 
not do him justice. He had not the gift of lucid arrangement, 


and when he gave bits of translation in his notes he was so 
bent upon showing the learner the ‘ construing ’ of the Greek, 
that he often wrote down clumsy English, which invited 
criticism. And yet he was not ignorant of good English; he 
was especially well-read in some of the best English classics. 
He made numberless excellent Greek renderings from English ; 


sometimes neat English verses. 


He used also to print amusing 


classical skits, Latin and Greek, on Cambridge matters. TI 
do not know whether any pupil of his ever collected them: 
I have a few. One from his own handwriting I usbjoin, about 
the Latin Professorship in 1869; it is both in Latin and English. 


Novus Proressor Cur Bono? 


Sciens Latine perperam, ‘ Latinarum 

Novus Professor cui bono’ rogas 
‘ iste 

Sit literarum?’ Visne sim tibi inter- 
pres? 

Interpretabor pluries. Sonent Anglis 

‘Viro bono cui?’ verba. Melior an 
quisquam est 

Viro, refers cui, Granta, tu quot 


accepta ? 

Propter Sabrinam qui novem colit 
Musas, 

Placuitque senos quinquies colens 
annos ? 


Aliud sonent haec verba—‘ quid boni 
fiat ?’ 

Humaniores literae magis cultae. 

Satis juventus nostra jam sciens 
Graece 

Sciet Latine; quo quid est bono 
majus? 


Adhuc, amice, barbarus fui inter- 


pres. 

Loquar Latine—scire si velis quid 
sit 

Interpretabor ‘cui bono.’ Bono 
Grantae 


Nobis et ipsis et nepotibus seris. 

Ne forte quaeras cui potissimum, 
judex 

Pronuntiato Cassius—brevi absolvet ; 

‘Quicunque Carum novit is lubens 
dicet : 

Esto Professor carus editor Cari, 


Carus Sabrinae, carior euae Grantae. 





‘ Latin Professor,’ you, who know no 

Latin or little, say, ‘Cui bono?’ 

What mean the Latin words ?’—Good 
Sir, 

I’ll kindly be interpreter. 

For meanings three I’ve ample room. 

‘In honour of a good man—Whom? ’ 

Him, on the banks of Cam whose 
name 

Lives blazoned in his pupils’ fame, 

While thrice ten years their favourite 
shrine 

Nigh Severn own the Muses nine. 


We'll say the words might mean 
‘What good?’ 

Classics will more be understood. 

Our youth in Latin now to seek 

Shall Latin know as they know Greek. 


I’ve hitherto been, my good Sir, 

A barbarous interpreter. 

T’ll give the Latin meaning true. 

Good unto me, good unto you, 

Good to all coming Cantabs too. 

Good most to—whom? A Daniel, 
yea 

A Daniel, honoured judge, shall say. 

To him who holds Lucretius dear, 

Him who hath made Lucretius clear. 

Place in the Chair of Latin here 

Him who no greater hath—no peer— 

Whom, dear to all both far and near, 


Severn and Cam alike revere. 
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Professor Adams, the celebrated discoverer of the planet 
Neptune, I used to meet early in my married life, at the house 
of my elderly brother-in-law, Mr. Potts. And when I returned 
to live in Cambridge (1863) I came to know him well. Of his 
distinctions in his own line it is not for me to speak. What 
struck me so much in him was his general alertness and interest 
in many subjects. He was a lively and delightful talker, had 
a quick sense of humour, and did not disdain a joke, or even a 
pun. One of Adams’s humorous remarks, at a dinner of the 
Philosophical Society, I have related elsewhere, but may perhaps 
recall here. One of the company was concluding the chief 
after-dinner speech about the proceedings of the Society for 
the past year. He pointed to the book ‘ of the proceedings,’ 
lying on the table near him, adding, ‘ But of all the proceedings 
this year, gentlemen, you will agree with me that one of the best 
is this philosophical proceeding ’ (waving his hand at us, the 
assembled diners). ‘ Illustrated with plates,’ flashed out 
Adams in a loud whisper to his neighbour. 

In the character of this eminent man, simplicity, modesty, 
and reverence were combined. We may read, indeed, of these 
in Kepler, Newton, and other great men: I had personal 
experience of them in Professor Adams. He was of high 
thoughts, yet of humble mind. Another who to great learning 
joined simplicity and goodness was E. B. Cowell, the first 
Professor of Sanskrit. He went up to Cambridge in 1857, and 
I soon came to know him. Our common philological tastes 
drew us together, and we had many a walk in company. My 
wife’s sister said that we went out deriving : this phrase led once 
to an amusing mistake. Mrs. Potts happened to tell Mrs. 
Cowell that the Professor and I were out ‘deriving.’ She 
anxiously exclaimed, ‘Oh, I hope Mr. Green will keep the 
reins. The Professor can’t drive.’ 

An outstanding memory is of Richard Okes, Provost of 
‘King’s from 1850 to 1889. My King’s Scholarship began 
_ within a year of his Provostship. He had been my father’s fag 
as a boy at Eton; and master and fag continued friends through 


life. My chief early memory of him at Eton belongs to a day . 


when I was out for a walk with my elder brother and one or 
two of his friends, either butterfly hunting or jumping. We 
were caught in the open, unable to shirk, by Okes and another 
master, and were asked our names. I, in much alarm, said I 
was not an Eton fellow (it was before I entered, 1848). Our 
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captors seemed amused: no harm resulted to any of us, but 
the encounter was told to my father. Then, I remember that at 
the opening of the New Fives’ Courts, Okes, with others, wrote 
some amusing verses. In later years, when my brother and I 
were up at King’s, the Provost and Mrs. Okes were very kind 
to us: we were often at the Lodge. My brother and some of 
his friends, Arthur Coleridge especially, used to sing there, and 
in some of the old English glees Okes himself took an effective 
bass part. 

There must be still many who remember Okes’s outward 
personality. He once said to Balston, that he had ‘ thought 
buckram necessary to assume when he became a schoolmaster, 
and had worn it ever since.’ He did so, in a way, even when 
Provost at Cambridge. Yet he unbent, and was genial and 
kind to well-known friends. Of his early Eton friendship with 
my father I have a written record in a Greek quatrain on his 
leaving Eton, to which my father had then returned as master. 
Here is an exact copy. 


Neumw ool réd¢ ypduua Td ody yépas os 160’ SwéoTHy 
abroputs wey euis Kal xepds dt vdov. 

Ofxoua: obnér’ Udaxpus, ents 5¢ col ds 743’ GrerAsav 
Sia Alwov réxvns ojua piroppocdyns, R.O. 1817. 


Okes often said good things: he could pun and make humor- 
ous speeches. Of these many have been recorded in A. D. C.’s 
book on Eton. It was he who put into the mouth of the dis- 
crowned Bavarian king in 1840 the words, in reference to Lola 
Montez, part-cause of his ruin, ‘ dAwda ,’ ‘I’m undone.’ But 
nothing can be better in its way than the quotation from the 
old ‘ Greek Grammar ’ rule about Ionic reduplications. An inn- 
keeper, Jones, in Wales, pleaded in defence of his exorbitant 
charges, ‘ high-priced times.” Okes remarked to his companion 
consolingly, Jones in auctis temporibus geminatione uti solent. 
I wrote an English version of this pun, when A. D. C. pub- 
lished his book on Eton in 1896 ; but the pun I had heard before : 


Times are like tenses, which (we know) admit of augmentation : 
Dear times drive Jones Ionian-wise to use reduplication. 


But the wit of the allusion flashes less plainly for a later day; 
nobody now remembers the old ‘ Eton Greek Grammar.’ 


W. C. GREEN. 
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AuTUMN opens a new year of English bird-song. In September, 
after some weeks of silence, almost, the redbreast sings anew in 
sweet earnest; whilst, towards its close, or more often early in 
October, one morning or early noon the first notes we have heard 
for many weeks from a song-thrush are breathed through a cool, 
serene air. 

I confess I find my estimate of the relative merits of birds’ 
songs often changing slightly. Thus, when I am among the 
hollow groves and brakes, blackcaps in full song above 
and all around me, I set blackcaps high above all birds 
save nightingales—above blackbirds and song-thrushes and 
garden-warblers. That is a May or early June experience. 
There is a like experience in March, when many blackbirds by 
the sea are fluting in the cluster pines, the weather being 
delicate and fair—the first melting days of early Spring. The 
blackbird then sounds almost peerless, indeed in his wholly 
different vein equal of the nightingale. The garden-warbler— 
perhaps once or twice in a season—even he can rank with 
the highest. Afterwards I feel these values have been set some- 
what too high, and I readjust them. 

But I never feel I have over-valued the first wonderful notes 
of the autumn song-thrush. Their sweetness and purity are 
above praise. If I made a list of twelve, if I made a list of six, 
of the best events of the year in the plant and bird and insect 
world in England, I should put in it the first thrush-notes heard 
in autumn. Another event in this list of twelve or of six would 
' be the hatching from their chrysalids of the two pearl-bordered 
fritillary butterflies of our May coppices in the south of Eng- 
land; and a third, I think, to judge by last spring’s experience, 
would be the full flowering of the lovely little germander speed- 
well. What a blue is that speedwell! Near Tunis in April, 
and again in Sicily, I found a speedwell in bloom which was 
intensely blue, a vivid burning blue, and I forgot germander; 
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but in May woods in England, when once more I saw germander 
in full bloom, I knew there could be nothing lovelier. 

The value of bird-song is not to be appraised apart from the 
exquisite charm which bird-life has for so many of us. I have 
often touched on this, because I have noticed it is overlooked by 
critics of bird-music. Truly a bird’s song would amount to little 
enough if considered absolutely apart from the lovely spright 
of the bird and the beauty of its haunts. An exception to this 
may be the song of the nightingale at its best. Imagine a man 
with highly trained ear, and profound appreciation of music and 
melody, who, never having heard a nightingale, one day sud- 
denly hears a nightingale in full song; further, imagine that he 
has never even heard of a nightingale and has not the least 
notion that these sounds come from a bird. Would he be moved 
by them? I suppose he might be moved somewhat, but even 
so how much must he lose, knowing nothing of nightingales and 
their beauty and spright and of the literature and tradition 
about them, and caring nothing for birds! Take away from the 
bird’s song the feeling for the bird, I doubt whether the songs 
of even the nightingale and garden-warbler and blackcap are of 
much worth as music pure and simple. But allow for that 
feeling, deep and joyous, and bird-song is one of the loveliest, 
choicest sensations we know. 

Here are two or three notes which I wrote about the nightin- 
gale’s song one evening after exchanging an hotel at Charing 
Cross for the lawn of a Hampshire cottage: ‘On stone-still, 
pitch-dark nights such as we have in May—nights with what a 
spell!—the world is a very sounding-board for nightingales. 
It is very good to go quietly out of doors late on a May night, 
when the last light is out and the village sleeps, and to wait in 
the grave stillness for that first ‘‘low piping sound more sweet 
than all.’’ It begins slow, intense, wailing; then quickens and 
enlivens, and leads up to breathless passages, rattling clamorous, 
marvellous for power and execution. It is the musketry of 
music, full of flash and brilliance.’ 

‘“* Brilliant ’’ one feels to be the exact word for the nightin- 
gale, and brilliance is peculiar to the nightingale among English 
singing-birds ; it should not be said of thrush or blackbird. Nor 
should one call the sedge-bird brilliant in song, though his 
staving power is so astonishing at night by the river and some 
at least of his notes are so good.’ 

43—2 
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‘To stand on the soppy grass one tranced night near moist 
mid-May, listening in the stillness and dark for the nightingales, 
and then next night to look down from hotel heights at the 
straining, glaring light of a city—this is a curious experience. 
Two night worlds so near, after all, in mere mileage and yet in 
such utter opposition! It is not easy at the time we are experi- 
encing one thing to comprehend how the other, too, is being 
enacted at the same moment, and is equally real.’ 

The three chief singers among our English birds of passage 
are nightingale, blackcap, and garden-warbler. There is a 
fourth singer on the list of ‘ summer birds’ whose merit is high, 
in ite way singular—the sedge-warbler. But it has scarcely at all 
the merit of music. His song at its best is extraordinary ; but 
at its best, as at its worst, it is full of harsh notes, full of 
jumbled odds and ends. In it we may nearly always catch the 
chink and clatter of excited blackbird, the sharp ‘ spink’ of the 
chaffinch challenge, the coarse chaffer and chirrup of sparrows. 
In the day I am not often much impressed by this song from 
the sedge. Once or twice at night it has struck me as simply 
wonderful. I woke one June night at the ‘Crook and Shears’ 
inn by Bransbury Common on the Test and heard the bird pour 
out a loud breathless song, strange in power and charm. It 
must have continued at least five minutes without a pause. The 
night was ink-dark and very still; only a low murmur came from 
the Bullington stream, which near by enters the common to 
join the river Test a mile or so down. We cannot hear a song 
like this at dead of night and doubt—what we doubt in the day 
—that the sedge-warbler at times is even a wondrous singer. 
The rich June night gives a magic to his notes which they lack 
at another hour. Still, though after that experience I know 
well the gift of this little bird, I would not class him with the 
three woodland warblers. His feat is of quite another quality. 
His immense spirit, his power of continuity, are his merit, rather 
' than anything like melody. Now real melody, musical merit 
apart from the environment of the singer, its beauty or its 
associations, is in the songs of the three woodland 
warblers—garden-warblers, blackcap, nightingale. The best 
descriptions of bird-song in any English book I know 
are two or three in White’s ‘Selborne.’ Particularly I recall 
the exquisite thumb-nail ske.ch of the singing blackcap. How 
strange White did not know the garden-warbler! He confused 
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it with the lesser white-throat which to-day, I have found, is a 
common bird round Selborne. Colonel Montagu was not often 
so happy as White in his notes on bird-song, but he gives the 
garden-warbler’s song with a delicate and sure touch. The 
passage is worth quoting, being so little known: ‘Some of the 
notes are sweetly and softly drawn; others quick, lively, loud 
and piercing, reaching the distant ear with pleasing harmony, 
something like the whistle of the blackbird, but with a more 
hurried cadence.’ ‘Sweetly and softly drawn’ is a good 
example of that natural and pure style in which our forefathers 
often excelled. One could not wish for sweeter words more 
sweetly put of a thing so choice and lovely as the garden- 
warbler’s song. I cannot go with Montagu when he adds that the 
garden-warbler’s notes are ‘so mellow and so singularly elegant 
that no one conversant in the song of birds’ can possibly mis- 
take them. There are times when, for a few seconds at least, 
we may easily mistake garden-warbler’s notes for blackcap’s 
notes, or blackcap’s for garden-warbler’s. The mistake may be 
soon discovered, but not the less I have known an ear highly 
trained in bird-music perplexed ; I know I am myself quite often 
—at the beginning of the season—perplexed, though I have 
watched and listened to garden-warblers and blackcaps since 
childhood. The garden-warbler is slightly inferior at his best 
to the blackcap at his best, because the song is commonly more 
hurried than the blackcap’s. 

The blackeap picks out his notes with a certain fastidious 
skill. He dwells on them more than the garden-warbler. 
It is this which sets the blackcap at his best above the garden- 
warbler. I feel just now that I would rather hear the best 
blackeap’s song than the song of any English bird. But I am 
a little fickle in these matters of taste or fancy; and I may go 
back in homage to the nightingale when next I hear him sing. 

In Sicily and in the Apennines of North Italy last spring I 
was constantly listening to blackcaps and nightingales—as well 
as to the lively, trifling chatter of the Sardinian warbler—and I 
recognised afresh that, for power and pulse and for the note of 
passion, the nightingale is master-singer. 

How absurd to talk of the blackcap as the mock nightingale : 
why, the last thing the blackcap does is to mimic the nightingale! 
Their songs are wholly different. The blackcap has not the 
brilliance of the nightingale, has not the strength and carrying 
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power. I used to hear the nightingale at Oakley when I was 
quite three-quarters of a mile away from him, with a hill between 
my garden and Bull Bushes copse where he sang. 

The blackcap’s merit lies in the exceeding purity, the liquid 
sweetness, the delicacy of his notes—this combined with the 
deliberate expression of them in which he surpasses the garden- 
warbler. How wood wild are the notes of both blackcap and 
garden-warbler, breathing of the exquisite freshness of the May 
flowers, of hazel and oak coppices, of the young tenderness of 
leaves! It is impossible the songs of these two birds should 
become familiar. Their rarity never ceases to appeal to me. 
I found myself last May, suddenly and without expecting it, in 
the midst of quite a troop of garden-warblers which had just 
reached a high and lovely coppice, their nesting-place. They 
were all around me in the three- or four-years-old underwood- 
shoots, with a few nightingales and here and there a white- 
throat. I marked their slim, graceful forms, as they sang or 
fed in the oak-saplings; and to see the garden-warbler or the 
blackcap singing is no small part of the joy. It is the same 
with nightingales. I like to catch a glimpse of what Coleridge 
called their ‘bright bright eyes, their eyes both large and 
bright,’ and a glimpse of the red tail. 

There is a difference I have not mentioned between the song 
of the blackeap and the song of the garden-warbler. The black- 
cap may be said to whistle a distinct air. I suppose a good 
human whistler might reproduce it after a fashion. But I do 
not think he could reproduce the garden-warbler with any 
success. I cannot find any distinct air running through the 
garden-warbler’s song. Perhaps those who set even a higher 
value than I do on the garden-warbler’s lay may say this argues 
@ grossness in my hearing. I certainly have no power to 
reproduce airs—I never could sing ‘God save the King’ or the 
‘Old Hundredth ’ without being flat or out of tune—but I do 
_ claim to have an ear, and to hear an air, though I cannot whistle 
or sing it. And I can find no definite air running through the 
garden-warbler’s beautiful song, wild and wayward. Another 
note as to the garden-warbler’s song, and I pass to other birds. 
He shows sometimes a surprising power of continuity. Once in 
a tangled lane full of woodland warblers, near the lovely little 
village of Deane in Hampshire, I heard a garden-warbler sing for 
full fifteen seconds without the least pause. This is a feat for 
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any singing-bird. I have only heard it surpassed by the sedge- 
warbler with his urchin notes at night and by the breathless 
skylark in daytime. No nightingale or blackeap or blackbird or 
thrush sang so long without a pause. 

With these three woodland warblers I associate two other 
groups of migrants, the white-throats and the three leaf 
warblers. There is not a great deal to say of the songs of the 
white-throats. The larger white-throat’s lay has at least a 
little sweetness that is not lost in the skurry of the singer; but I 
think the best part of the performance is the way in which he 
tosses himself above his perch on tree or bush and flings out his 
gusty little song as he springs up and drops through the air. 
The lesser white-throat lacks this charming accompaniment of 
song, and the warble itself is even slighter: often indeed the 
lesser white-throat gives but a short bubbling passage with no 
snatch of song at the close. The bird is a lovely sprite; save 
perhaps the wood-warbler or wood-wren there is no faérier bird 
in England. The lesser white-throat’s movements are quick 
and exquisite, and the nest, despite its tenuity, is a treasure of 
neatness and completeness, beautifully slung in the brake. I 
cannot understand why lesser white-throats have been so little 
noticed by naturalists, for in some English counties at least they 
are quite common: in one or two districts in Hampshire the 
lesser white-throat is at least as notable as the larger white- 
throat. But I must say, with all my liking for this overlooked 
little exquisite, that his song is no great matter. 

Of ‘leaf warblers,’ the chiff-chaff is not worth mention as 
a singer: though, listening closely, I find that before each 
utterance of his call there are a few low lispings that seem to be 
a striving at song. The chiff-chaff’s value as singing-bird is 
simply that he comes first of the summer warblers into English 
woods in spring. It is something of a merit in him, too, that. 
with the wood-warblers and the willow-warblers. his close kin, 
he stays about our gardens and lawns and inland spinneys long 
after the nightingales and blackcaps have disappeared. Year 
after year in September I used to look for one of these leaf 
warblers in my Hampshire garden at Oakley, and one of the 
three I always heard or saw. The chiff-chaff calls then some- 
times even as he did in early April, and the willow-warbler gives 
us his beautiful little song. The wood-warbler does not sig, T 
think, after Tuly—when he is still nesting—but at this time his 
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swift darts and aérial curves across the lawn in pursuit of 
midges are lovely to see. With the return for a few days of the 
three leaf warblers to our lawns and gardens in September there 
seems to be a certain re-assertion, faint and delicious, of spring 
days. 

The willow-warbler has perhaps the most delicate little air 
of any English singing-bird. It has not a single harsh note in 
it, as I recognised one day in Sicily among the almond and peach 
gardens of Palermo. Pathos is the marked note in this song— 
yet one knows that really the willow-warbler’s song is one of 
abounding joy. Watch him very closely! I have watched him 
so closely among the cluster pines by Durley Chine that I 
could almost have put out a finger and stroked him as I stroked 
the humming-bird hawk-moths hovering over fuchsia-bushes in 
the Isle of Wight. Then I knew how a passion thrilled the 
little bird. He flung back his head at the close of his air, and 
brought out the last notes in an ecstasy, and the feathers of his 
throat ruffled in the exertion. In August—in 1911 on July 31 
—the willow-wren, after some weeks of complete silence, 
finds his voice anew and sings till he starts on his travels south. 
I know of no other bird-traveller of ours that does this, though 
the chiff-chaff will sometimes resume, ere he goes, his song- 
note. The willow-wren sings at half-light in late summer when 
there is drought and burning heat. In the past summer during 
the fiercest days at the close of July I woke soon after dawn to 
hear both the willow-warbler and the wren in full song just out- 
side my window. The earth and air were steeped in freshness. 
There are hours of spring at the start of many a fierce summer 
day. What an irony that those who are in good health sleep 
through these precious hours, whilst those who are ill awake! 
The dawn, taking the year as a whole, is a great time for bird- 
song, though I think one scarcely enjoys then that perfect 
definition of sound on dead silence that is a feature of bird-song 
. just before dark. At dawn in mid-May and through June the 
skylarks are wonderful. They are the earliest of all, though 
the song-thrush and the blackbird and redbreast follow quickly. 
Spenser, in one of his sonnets, I think, puts them first. At 
two o’clock in June the first larks open, and half an hour later \ 
we have that extraordinary effect when the whole sky is sound- 
ing with absolutely continuous lark-song; when there is no gap 
between the songs, each running into the other, so that it might 
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almost seem as if one lark could sing without the slightest pause 
by the hour—whereas actually he can only sing a matter of 
seconds without a break. The blackbird is fine at dawn, but the 
blackbird is one of the highly fastidious singers. He picks a 
few weeks in the sweet o’ the year, and then he will flute all 
day in his luxurious, mellow way. But it is soon ‘over; and 
though one does hear of autumn and white blackbirds, I always 
believe that most of them are missel-thrushes. 


GzorcE A. B. Dewar. 
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THE SENSE OF CLIMAX. 


Tr was in the fall of the year that Truda Schottelius on tour 
came to that shabby city of Southern Russia. Nowadays, the 
world remembers little of her besides her end, which stirred 
it as Truda Schottelius could always stir her audience; but in 
those days hers was a fame that had currency from Paris to 
Belgrade, and the art of drama was held her debtor. 

It was soon after dawn that she looked from her window 
in the train, weary with twelve hours of travelling, and saw 
the city set against the pale sky, unreal and remote like a scene 
in a theatre, while about it the flat land stretched vacant and 
featureless. The light was behind it, and it stood out in 
silhouette like a forced effect, and Truda, remarking it, frowned, 
for of late she found herself impatient of forced effects. She 
was a pale, slender, brown-haired woman, with a small, clear, 
pliant face, and some manner of languor in all her attitudes that 
lent them a slow grace of their own and did not at all impair 
the startling energy she could command for her work. While 
she looked out at the city there came a tap at the door of her 
compartment, and her maid entered with tea. Behind her, a 
little drawn in that early hour, came Truda’s manager, Monsieur 
Vaucher. 

‘Madame finds herself well?’ he asked solicitously, but 
shivering somewhat. ‘Madame is in the mood for further 
triumphs? ’ 

Truda gave him a smile. Monsieur Vaucher was a careful 
engineer of her successes, a withered little middle-aged Parisian, 
-who had grown up in the mechanical service of great singers 
and actors. There was not a tone in his voice, not a gesture 
in his repertory, that was not an affectation; and, with it all, 
she knew him for a man of sterling loyalty and a certain 
simplicity of heart. 

‘We are on the point of arriving,’ went on Monsieur 
Vaucher. ‘I come to tell Madame how the ground lies in this 
city. It is, you see, a place vexed with various politics, an 
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arena of trivialities. In other words, Madame, the best place 
in the world for one who is—shall we say ?—detached.’ 

Truda laughed, sipping her warm tea. 

‘ Politics have never tempted me, my friend,’ she replied. 

Monsieur Vaucher bowed complaisantly. 

‘Your discretion is frequently perfect,’ he said. ‘ And if 
I suggest that here is an occasion for a particular discretion, 
it is only because I have Madame’s interests at heart. Now, 
the chief matters of dispute here are——’ 

Truda interrupted him. ‘Please!’ she said. ‘It does not 
matter at all. And think! Politics before breakfast! I am 
surprised at you, Monsieur Vaucher.’ 

The little man shrugged. ‘It is as Madame pleases,’ he 
said. ‘ However, here we are at the station; I will go to make 
all ready.’ 

Truda had a wide experience of strange towns, and preserved 
yet some interest in making their acquaintance. At that early 
hour the streets were sparsely peopled; the city was still at its 
toilette. A swift carriage, manned by a bulky coachman of 
that spacious degree of fatness which is fashionable in Russia, 
bore her to her hotel along wide monotonous ways, flanked with 
dull buildings. It was all very prosaic, very void of character ; 
it did not at all engage her thoughts, and it was in weariness 
that she gained her rooms and disposed herself for a day of rest 
before the evening’s task. 

Another woman might have gathered depression and the 
weakness of melancholy from this dulness of arrival, following 
on the dulness of travel; but a great actress is made on other 
lines. A large audience was gathered in the theatre that night 
to make acquaintance with her, for her coming was an event 
of high importance. Only one box was empty—that of the 
Governor of the city, a Russian Prince whom Truda had met 
before; it was understood that he was away, and could not 
return till the following day. But for the rest the house was 
full; its expectancy made itself felt like an atmosphere til! the 
curtain went up and the play began to shape itself. Audiences, 
like other assemblies of people, have their racial characteristics ; 
it was the task of Truda to get the range, as it were—to find 
the measure of their understanding; and before the first act 
was over she had their sympathy. The rest was but the every- 
day routine of the stage, that grotesque craft wherein delicate 
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emotions are handled like crowbars, and only the crude colours 
of life are visible. It was a success—even a great success, and 
nobody save Truda had an inkling that there was yet some- 
thing to discover in the soul of a Russian audience. 

At her coming forth, the square was thick with people under 
the lights, and those nearest the stage-door cheered her as she 
passed to her carriage. But Truda was learned in the moods of 
crowds, and in her reception she detected a perfunctory note, 
as though the people who waved and shouted had turned from 
graver matters to notice her. She saw, as the carriage dashed 
away, that the crowd was strongly leavened with uniforms of 
police ; there was not time to see more before a corner was turned 
and the square cut off from view. She sat back among her 
cushions with a shrug directed at those corners in her affairs 
which always shut off the real things of life. 

The Carriage went briskly towards her hotel, traversing those 
wide characterless streets which are typical of a Russian town. 
The pavements were empty, the houses shuttered and dark; 
save for the broad back of the coachman perched before her, 
she sat in a solitude. Thus it was that the sound which pre- 
sently she heard moved her to quick attention, the noise of 
a child crying bitterly in the darkness. She sat up and leaned 
aside to look along the bare street, and suddenly she called 
to the coachman to halt. When he did so, the carriage was 
close to the place whence the cry came. 

‘What is it? What is it?’ called Truda, in soft Russian, 
and stepped down to the ground. Only that shrill weeping 
answered her. 

She picked her way to the pavement, where something lay 
huddled against the wall of the house, and the coachman, torpid 
on his box behind the fidgety horses, started at her sharp 
exclamation. 

“Come here!’ she called to him. ‘ Bring me one of the 
‘lamps. Here is a horrible thing. Be quick!’ 

He was nervous about leaving his horses, but Truda’s tone 
was compelling. With gruntings and ponderously he obeyed, 
and the carriage-lamp shed its light over the matter in hand. 
Under the wall, with one clutching hand outspread as though 
to grip at the stones of the pavement, lay the body of a woman, 
her face upturned and vacant. And by it, still crying, crouched 
a child, whose hands were closed on the woman’s disordered 
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dress. Truda, startled to stillness, stood for a space of moments 
staring; the unconscious face on the ground seemed to look up 
to her with a manner of challenge, and the child, surprised 
by the light, paused in its weeping and cowered closer to the 
body. 

‘Murder,’ said Truda hoarsely. It was a question, and the 
coachman shuffled uneasily. 

‘I think,’ he stammered, while the lamp swayed in his 
gauntleted hand and its light travelled about them in wild 
curves—‘ I think, your Excellency, it is a Jew.’ 

‘A Jew!’ Truda stared at him. 

‘Yes.’ He bent to look closer at the dead woman, puffing 
with the exertion. ‘Yes,’ he repeated, ‘a Jew. That is all, 
your Excellency.’ 

He seemed relieved at the discovery. Truda was still staring 
at him, in a cold passion of horror. 

‘My God!’ she breathed; then turned from him with a 
shudder and knelt beside the child. ‘Go back to the carriage! 
Wait!’ she bade him, with her back turned, and he was fain 
to obey her with his best speed. There, ere his conventional 
torpor claimed him again, he could hear her persuading and 
comforting the child in a voice of gentle murmurs, and at last 
she returned, carrying the child in her arms, and bade him 
drive on. As he went, the murmuring voice still sounded, gentle 
and very caressing. 

Truda paused to make no explanations at all when the hotel 
was reached, but passed through the hall and up to her own 
rooms with the frightened child in her arms. But what the 
coachman had to say, when questioned, presently brought her 
manager knocking at her door. He was hot and nervous, and 
Truda met him with the splendid hauteur she could assume upon 
occasion to quell interference with her actions. Behind her, 
upon a couch, the child was lying wrapped in a shawl, looking 
on the pair of them and Truda’s hovering maid with great 
almond eyes set in a little smooth swarthy face. 

“Madame, Madame!’ cried the manager. ‘ What is this 
I hear? How are we to get on in Russia—in Russia of all 
places—if you go in the face of public opinion like this? ’ 

‘I do not know,’ replied Truda very calmly. She took 
a chair beside the child, leaving him standing, and put a long 
white hand on the little tumbled head. 
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‘It is incredible!’ he said. ‘Incredible! And at such a 
time as this, too. What do you propose to do with the child?’ 

‘I do not know,’ answered Truda again. 

‘It will be claimed,’ he said, biting his nails. ‘These Jews 
are never short of relatives.’ 

‘If it is claimed by a relative, that will be the end of the 
matter,’ replied Truda. ‘ If not—we shall see.’ 

‘Then let us hope it will be claimed,’ he said quickly. He 
gazed absently at the child, and shook his head. ‘ Ah, Madame,’ 
he said, ‘if only one could cut an actress’s heart out! The 
worst of them is, they are all woman, even the greatest.’ 

Truda smiled a little. ‘That is inconvenient, no doubt,’ 
she suggested. 

‘Inconvenient!’ He hoisted his shoulders in a mighty shrug. 
‘It is devastating, Madame. See now! Here is this city—a 
beastly place, it is true, but with much money, and very busy 
exterminating Jews. Which will you, Madame—its money or 
its Jews? You see the choice? But I will weary you no longer; 
the child will assuredly be claimed.’ 

He bowed and took his departure; it was not well, he knew, 
for any manager to push Truda Schottelius too far. Therefore 
he went to make it known that a Jewish baby of two or there- 
abouts was to be had for the asking at the hotel; and Truda 
went to work to make her new-found responsibility comfortable. 
For that night she experienced what a great artist must often 
miss—something with a flavour more subtle than the realisa- 
tion of a strong réle, than passion, than success. It was when 
the baby was sleeping in her own bed, its combed head dinting 
one of her own white pillows, that she looked across to her deft 
tactful maid. 

‘I believe I have found a new sensation, Marie,’ she 
remarked. 

The maid smiled. ‘I had little sisters,’ she answered 
inconsequently. 

‘Yes?’ said Truda. ‘I had nothing—not even a little 
sister.’ 

The new sensation remained with her that night, for the 
baby slumbered peacefully in her arms; and several times she 
awoke to bend above it and wonder, with happiness and longing, 
over the miracle of that little dependent life cast away on the 
shores of the world. By morning its companionship had 
so wrought in her that she could have given the manager 3 
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clear answer if he had come again to ask what she proposed to 
do with the child in the event of no one claiming it. But he 
did not come. Instead, there came a big red-haired young Jew, 
asserting that he was the child’s uncle. 

Truda was at breakfast in her room when he arrived and 
was shown in; opposite to her at the table, the baby was making 
the most of various food. It greeted him with shouts and open 
welcome; no further proof was needed to establish his claim. 
Truda, delicate and fragile in a morning wrapper, a slender 
vivid exotic of a woman, shaped as though by design to the 
service of art, looked up to scan him. He stood just within 
the door, his peaked cap in his hand, great of stature, keen-faced, 
rugged, with steady eyes that took her in unwinkingly. The pair 
of them made a contrast not the less grotesque because in each 
there was strength. Jor some moments neither spoke, while the 
baby gurgled happily. 

Truda sighed. ‘She knows you,’ she said. ‘She is a dear 
little thing.’ 

The Jew nodded. ‘She is dear to us,’ he said. ‘ And we 
are very grateful to you, Excellency.’ 

He was still watching her with a shrewd scrutiny, as though 
he made an estimate of her worth. 

‘That was her mother?’ asked Truda. ‘The dead woman 
in the street, I mean?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the man. ‘That was her mother. Her 
father went the same way-.six months ago, but in another street.’ 

Truda’s lips parted, but she said nothing. 

‘Ah, perhaps your Excellency does not understand?’ 
suggested the man. The cynical humour in his face had no 
resemblance to mirth. ‘They were Jews, you see—Jews.’ 

‘Judenhetze?’ asked Truda. She had heard of old of that 
strange fever that seizes certain peoples and inflames them with 
a rabid lust for Jewish blood. 

‘Yes,’ answered the Jew. ‘That is what they call it. But 
a local variety. Here it is not sudden passion, but a thing 
suggested to the mob, and guided by police and officers. If is 
an expedient of politics.’ 

He spoke with a restraint that was more than any emphasis. 

‘ And therefore,’ he went on, ‘the kindness of your Excel- 
leney is the greater, since you saved the child not from law- 
breakers, but from authority itself.’ 
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‘I have done nothing,’ said Truda. ‘The child is a dear 
little thing. I—I wish she were mine.’ 

‘ She, too, is a Jew,’ said the other. 

‘I know,’ answered Truda. The steadiness of his gaze was 
an embarrassment by now. She flushed a little under it. 

‘IT am wondering,’ she said, ‘if nothing can be done. I 
think—I believe—that the world does not know of this perse- 
cution. Perhaps I could say a word—in some high quarter——’ 

‘Why should you concern yourself?’ asked the Jew evenly. 
‘Why should you take this trouble? ’ 

‘Why?’ Truda looked up at him, doubtful of his meaning. 

He nodded. ‘Why?’ he repeated. ‘It cannot be good 
for Truda Schottelius to stand on the side of Jews?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ demanded Truda. 

He continued to look at her steadily, but made no answer. 
She rose from her chair and took one step towards him; then 
paused. A tense moment of silence passed, and Truda Schottelius 
sighed. 

‘How did you know?’ she asked, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

The big young man smiled. ‘ How did I know that you, 
too, were a Jew—is that what you mean?’ Truda nodded. 
‘ Ah, Excellency, there is an instinct in this thing, and, besides, 
who but a Jew is a great artist, nowadays? Believe me, there 
is not one of us from whom you could hide it.’ 

“Is it as plain as that?’ asked Truda. 

‘ As plain as that,’ he replied. 

She laughed frankly, meeting his eyes with unabashed mirth, 
till he perforce smiled in sympathy. 

‘Then,’ she cried, ‘ what does it matter? Here I am, a 
Jewess. I cannot hide it. The first Jewish baby that cries for 
me wins me over; and there are worse things—yes, many worse 
things—than being knocked on the head by a drunken Christian. 
You didn’t know that, did you?’ 

‘I do not doubt what you say,’ he answered. 

‘You do not doubt!’ repeated Truda with quick contempt. 
‘I tell you it is so, and I know. Yes!’ For a moment her 
face darkened as though with memories. ‘ But,’ she went on, 
‘I have a place. Ihave a name. What I say will be heard.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Jew simply. ‘ What you say will be heard.’ 

She nodded two or three times slowly. ‘ Wait!’ she said. 
‘I know the Governor of this place; he is by way of being a 
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r friend of mine. And beyond him there are greater men all 
easy of access—to me. And beyond them is the sentiment of 
Europe, the soft hearts of the world, easiest and nearest of all. 


is I tell you, something can be done; presently there will be a 
reckoning with these gentle Christians.’ 

I She had stirred him at last. ‘ And you will acknowledge that 

r you are a Jewess?’ he asked. 

She laughed. ‘I will boast of it,’ she cried. ‘ And now, 
£ this is the time to take the baby away, while I am nerved 
for sacrifices. Soon I shall have nothing left at all.’ 

5. The young Jew looked over to the child, who was getting 


new effects out of a spoon and a dish of jam. 
‘The child is in good hands,’ he said. ‘ We shall know she 
is safe with you.’ 


r. ‘Ah!’ Truda turned to him with a light in her wonderful 
n eyes. ‘I shall not fail you, if it were only for this.’ 
18 ‘IT am sure you will not fail your own people,’ he answered ; 


‘you do not come of traitors.’ 

He patted the baby’s cheek with a couple of big fingers and 
1, turned to the door. 
. ‘You do not come of traitors,’ he repeated, and then Truda 
3, was alone again with the child. But she did not go to it at 
e once, to make sure of its company. She stood where the Jew 
had left her, deep in thought. And the manner of her thinking 
was not one of care; for the first time she seemed to taste 
a sense of freedom. 


he Of the wrath and bewilderment of her manager there is no 

need to speak ; a long experience of famous actresses and singers 
a had not exhausted that expert’s capacity for despair. His 
or pessimism gained some colour that evening, when Truda had to 
3e face a house that was plainly willing to be unsympathetic; 
n. applause came doubtfully and in patches, till she gained a hold 


of them and made herself their master by main force of per- 
sonality. Monsieur Vaucher, the manager, was still a connois- 


tf. seur of art. Years of feeling the public pulse through the box- 
er office had not stripped him of a certain shrewd perception of 
n, what was fine and what was mean in drama; and he chuckled 

and wagged his head in the wings as minute by minute the spell 
E* of Truda’s genius strengthened, till there came that tenseness 
d. of silence in the great theatre which few actors live to know, 
a and Truda, vibrant, taut-nerved, and superb, plucked at men’s 
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hearts as if they had been harp-strings. It was not till the 
curtain was down that the spell broke, and then crash upon crash 
roared the tumultuous applause of the audience. 

It was Vaucher who rushed forward, as Truda came from the 
stage, to kiss her hand extravagantly. 

‘Ah, Madame!’ he cried, looking up to her with his shrewd 
face working; ‘it is not for me to guide you. Do as you will 
by day, but be a genius at night. At this rate you could unman 
an army.’ 

Truda smiled and withdrew her hand. 

‘That was Prince Sarasin in the great box,’ she said. 
‘ Presently he will send his card in.’ 

Vaucher nodded. ‘ That was he,’ he said. ‘ He is Governor 
of this town. Madame will receive him? Or not?’ 

‘Oh, yes; let him in to me,’ she answered. ‘ He is an old 
friend of mine.’ ; 

Vaucher bowed. ‘ What a happiness for him, then!’ he 
said gravely, and opened the door of her dressing-room for her. 

Prince Sarasin lost no time in making Truda’s word good. 
By the time she was ready to receive him, he was waiting for 
admission. He strode in, burly in his uniform, and bowed to 
her effusively, full of admiration. He was a great dark Russian, 
heavy and massive, with a big petulant face not without intel- 
ligence, and Truda had known him of old in Paris. She looked 
at him now with some anxiety, trying to gauge his susceptibility. 
He had the spacious manners of a man of action, smiled readily 
and with geniality ; but Truda realised that she had never before 
made him a request, and the real character of the man was still 
to find. 

‘Superb! Magnificent! ’ he was saying. ‘ You have ripened, 
my friend; your power has grown to maturity. It is people 
like you who make epochs.’ 

‘Sit down!’. she bade him. ‘I am a little tired, as you 
may think. Your town is hard on one’s nerves, Prince.’ 

‘Hard!’ He laughed as he drew a chair towards her and 
seated himself. ‘It is death to the intelligence. It is suffocation 
to one’s finer nature. It has a dulness that turns men into 
vegetables. I have been here now for three years, and till to-night 
I have not felt a thrill.’ 

‘No?’ Truda spoke lightly of design. ‘But you are the 
Governor, are you not? You are aloof, far above thrills. Why, 
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it was only last night, while I was driving home, that I found 
a dead woman in the street.’ 

‘I know,’ he said. ‘ And a live baby; I heard all about it. 
If you had been an hour later they would have been cleaned 
away. I am sorry if you were shocked.’ 

‘Shocked?’ repeated Truda. ‘I was not thinking of that.’ 
She shivered a little, and gathered her big cloak more closely 
about her. ‘ But I had not heard—I did not know—what the 
Judenhetze really was. And I think the world does not know, 
or it would not tolerate it.’ 

‘Eh?’ The Prince stared at her. ‘ But it has upset you,’ 
he said soothingly. ‘You must forget it. It is not well to 
dwell on these things.’ 

The big mirror against the wall, bright with lights, reflected 
the pair of them sitting face to face in the attitude of intimacy. 
The Prince, bearded and big, felt protective and paternal, for 
Truda, muffled in her great cloak, lookéd very small and feminine 
just then. His tone, so consoling and smooth, roused her; she 
sat up. 

‘ Prince,’ she said, ‘ you could stop it.’ 

‘The Judenhetze, you mean?’ He made a gesture of 
resignation. ‘You are wrong, dear lady. I can do nothing. 
It does not rest with me.’ 

‘You mean, there are higher powers who are responsible? ’ 
she demanded. 

‘We will not talk politics,’ suggested the Prince. ‘ But 
roughly that is what I mean.’ 

She scanned him seriously. ‘ Yes,’ she said; ‘I thought 
that was so. And you can do nothing? I see.’ 

‘But why,’ asked the Prince—‘ why let yourself be troubled, 
dear lady? This is a pitiful business, no doubt; it has thrust 
itself on you by an accident; you are moved and disturbed. But, 


. after all, the Jews are not our friends.’ 


The courage to deal forthrightly was not lacking to her. 
As she sat up again, the fur cloak slipped, and her bare shoulders 
gleamed above it. Her face was grave with the gravity of a 
serious child. 

“I am a Jewess,’ she said. 

“Eh? What?’ The Prince smiled uncertainly. 

‘Tam a Jewess,’ repeated Truda. ‘ The Jews are my friends. 
And if you can do nothing, there is something I can do.’ 
44—2 
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He smiled still, but now there was amusement in his smile. 
He was not at all disconcerted. 

‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘I had almost guessed it? There 
is something in you—I noticed it again to-night, in your great 
scene—that suggests it. A sort of ardour, a glow, as it were; 
something burning and poignant. Well, if all the Jews were 
like you there would be no Judenhetze.’ 

She put the futile compliment from her with a movement of 
impatience. 

‘You can still do nothing? ’ she asked. 

‘My powers are where they were, Madame,’ he answered 

‘Then,’ she said slowly, ‘it rests with me.’ She gathered 
her cloak about her again. ‘I am tired, as you see,’ she said 
wearily—‘ tired and a little strained. I will beg you to excuse 
me.’ 

He rose to his feet at once and bowed formally. 

‘ At least,’ he said, ‘such a matter is not to interrupt our 
friendship, Madame.’ 

‘It is for you to say,’ she answered, smiling faintly. He 
laughed, pressed her hand, and bade her good-night, leaving 
her with more matter for thought than he could have suspected. 

There was real cheering for her that night when she left 
the theatre. Truda had been cheered before in many cities; 
but that night she took note of it, looking with attention at the 
thrusting crowd collected to applaud her. It filled the square, 
restless as a sea under the tall lamps; rank upon rank of shadow- 
barred faces showed themselves, vociferous and unanimous—a 
crowd in a good temper. She bowed in acknowledgment of the 
shouts, but her face was grave, for she was taking account of 
what it meant to be alone amid an alien multitude, sharing none 
of its motives and emotions. The fat coachman edged his horses 
through the men that blocked the way, till there was space to 
go ahead, and the cheers, steady and unflagging, followed her 
’ out of sight. 

The baby was in bed when she arrived at her hotel; Truda 
paid a brief visit to its side, then ordered that her manager 
should be summoned, and sat down to write a note. It was 
to the big young Jew, the baby’s uncle; she had a shrewd notion 
that Monsieur Vaucher would be able to lay hands on him. The 
note was brief: ‘I fear there will be more persecutions. The 
Governor can do nothing. When there is another attack on 
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our people send to me. Send to me without fail, for I have 
one resource left.’ 

‘ You can find the man?’ she demanded of Vaucher. 

The little hardened Frenchman was still under the spell of 
her acting. 

‘Madame.’ he said grandly, ‘I can do anything you desire. 
He shall have the note to-night.’ 

Poor Monsieur Vaucher, the charred remains of. a man of 
sentiment, preserving yet a spark or two of the soft fire! Could 
he have known the contents of that note and their significance, 
with what a fervour of refusal he would have cast it back at her! 
But he knew nothing, save that Truda’s acting restored to him 
sometimes for an hour or two the emotions of his youth, and 
he was very much her servant. It was in the spirit of devotion 
and service that he called a droschky, and fared out to 
the crooked streets of the Jewish quarter to do his errand. It 
was a fine soft night, with a clear sky of stars, and Monsieur 
Vaucher enjoyed the drive. And as he went, jolting over the 
cobbles of the lesser streets, he suffered himself to recall the 
great scene of that night’s play—a long slow situation of a 
woman at bay, opposing increasing odds with increasing spirit— 
and experienced again his thrill. 

‘ Ah,’ he murmured over his cigar; ‘ the Schottelius, she has 
the sense of climax! ’ 

And so he duly delivered the note and returned to the hotel 
and bed, a man content with the conduct of his own world. 

Things went well with Truda and Vaucher and all the 
company for the next two days. Never had she been so amenable 
to those who charged themselves with her interests, never so 
generally and mildly amiable to those who had to live at her 
orders. But none of those who came in contact with her failed 
to observe a new note in her manner. It was not that she was 
softer or gentler; rather it seemed that she was more remote, 
something absent and thoughtful, with a touch of raptness that 
lent the true air of inspiration to her acting. Her spare time 
she spent with the baby—she and Marie, her maid, playing with 
it, making a plaything of it, ministering to it, and obeying it. 
It had never cried once since Truda had taken it in her arms, 
but adapted itself with the soundest skill to its surroundings and 
companions. 

“I found it ten years too late,’ said Truda once. 
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Her maid looked at her curiously. 

‘It is surprising that Madame should not have found one 
before,’ she said. 

Those two days were placid and full of peace, quiet with 
the lull of emptiness. But in them Truda did not forget. She 
was realising herself, and her capacity to deal with a situation 
that would not be devised to show her talents. She felt that 
she stood, for the first time, on the threshold of brisk, perilous, 
actual life, of that life which was burlesqued, exaggerated, in 
the plays in which she acted. It was expectancy that softened 
her eyes and lit her face with dreams—expectancy and 
exhilaration. 

She was about to be born into the world. 

The summons came suddenly on the evening of the second 
day. Even as she drove to the theatre, Truda had noted how 
the streets were uneasy, how men stood about in groups and were 
in the first stages of drunkenness. The play that night was 
that harrowing thing ‘ La Tosca’ ; she was dressed for her part 
when the word came, written on a scrap of paper : ‘ It is to-night. 
I am waiting at the stage door.’ She pondered for a few moments 
over it, then reached for her cloak and drew it on over her 
brilliant stage dress. 

‘Find Vaucher,’ she said to her maid. ‘ Tell him I cannot 
play to-night. He must put on my understudy. Say I am ill.’ 

The maid, startled out of her composure, threw up her hands. 

‘But, Madame! ’ she cried. 

Truda waved her aside. ‘Lose no time,’ she ordered. 
‘Tell Vaucher Iam ill. And then go back to the baby.’ 

She wasted no more words on the woman, but swept forth 
from the room and down the draughty ill-lit passage to the stage- 
door. Its guardian, staggered at her appearance, let her out; 
on the pavement outside, muffled to the eyes like a man that 
’ evades observation, was the big young Jew. He was gazing 
out over the square ; her fingers on his arm made him look round 
with a start. 

“I am here,’ she said. ‘ Now tell me.’ 

With eyes that glanced about warily while he spoke, he told 
her quickly, in low tones of haste. 

‘There is a mob gathering again at the market,’ he said. 
‘ Two spirit-shops have been broken open. That is how it begins 
always. Some Jews who were found in the street were beaten 
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to death; soon they will move down to the Jewish streets, and 
then ’—his breath came harsh through set teeth—‘ then murder 
and looting—the old programme. Now I have told you; can 
you do anything? ’ 

‘ Let us find a droschky,’ said Truda, ‘ and go to the Jewish 
quarter.’ 

‘A droschky!’ He stared at her. ‘ Do you think any 
driver will take us there to-night? ’ 

‘Then we can walk,’ said Truda; ‘show the way. If we 
stay here any longer, I shall be seen and prevented.’ 

He hesitated an instant; then set off sharply, so that now 
and again she had to run a few paces to keep up with him. 
He took her round by the back of the theatre and into a muddle 
of streets that led thence. The quiet of the night closed about 
them; Truda was embarked upon her purpose. 

‘ How can you help?’ asked the young man again. ‘ Tell 
me what you will do? ’ 

‘Me?’ said Truda. ‘For to-night I can do nothing; I am 
not an army. But I think that after to-night there will be 
no more Judenhetze in this city. That is what I think. For, 
after all, I am the Schottelius; people know me and set a value 
on me, and if harm comes to me there will be a reckoning.’ 

He was looking down sideways on her as she spoke. 

‘Is that all?’ he asked. 

‘ All!’ cried Truda, and braced herself to subdue his doubts. 
‘All! It is enough, and more than enough. Have I come 
so far without knowing what will rouse my audience?’ She 
slowed her steps, and he slowed to keep by her side. She lifted 
her clear face proudly. ‘I tell you,’ she said, ‘the part I 
am to play to-night will move Europe to its core. Paris! 
Berlin! Vienna! Even cautious prim London! I have them 
under my hand ; even to-morrow they will be asking an account, 
crying for the heads of the wrongdoers on a charger. And you 
ask me if that is all! ’ 

‘You do not know,’ he said. ‘ To-night, it is not a play; it 
is life and death.’ 

‘But to-morrow it is life!’ she retorted. ‘Let us go on; 
we must not be late.’ 

They came by roundabout ways at last to that little group 
of streets, beyond the gaol and the markets, where the Jews 
had their homes. Here were tall brick houses overshadowing 
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narrow streets ill-lit by infrequent lamps, little shops closely 
shuttered, courtyards with barred gates. Over the roofs there 
rose against the sky the clustered spires and domes of a typical 
Russian church, flanking the quarter on the south. The streets 
were empty; they met no one; and the young man led her to a 
courtyard in which, perhaps, a couple of hundred Jews were 
gathered, waiting. His knock brought a face to the top of the 
wall, and after a parley the great gate was opened wide enough 
to let them slip through. When they were in, Truda touched 
her companion. 

‘ Would I be here for a fancy?’ she whispered. ‘ Believe 
what I say: after this there shall be no Judenhetze.’ 

The courtyard was a large one, penned between a couple of 
houses, and separated from the street by the wall which the 
great gate pierced. From it half a dozen doors led into the 
houses, each a possible road of escape when the hour should 
come. Truda looked about her calmly. 

The people were standing about in large groups—men., 
women, and children—and they spoke in whispers among them- 
selves. But all of them were listening ; each sound from without 
stiffened them to scared attention. From somewhere distant 
there travelled a dull noise of shouts and singing, a confused 
blatancy of far voices; and as it swelled and sank and swelled 
again, a tremor ran over that silent waiting throng like a wind- 
ripple on standing crops. Overhead the sky shone with pin- 
point stars ; a breath of air stirred about them faintly ; all seemed 
keyed to that tense furtive quiet of the doomed Jews. Not a 
child cried, not a woman sobbed; they had learned, direfully 
enough, the piteous art of the oppressed—the knack of silence 
and concealment. 

It was by slow degrees that the distant shoutings came 
nearer: the mob had yet to unite in purpose and ferocity. 
Truda, listening, and marking its approach, could almost tell 
by the violence of its noise how it wound through the streets, 
staggering drunkenly, waving bludgeons, working itself to the 
necessary point of brutal fury. And always it grew nearer. Its 
note changed and deepened, till it sank to a long snarling drone; 
she, wise in the moods of men in the mass, a practiser on the 
minds of multitudes, knew the moment was at hand; this was 
the voice of human beings with the passions of beasts. The 
noise dwindled as the mob poured through an alley, and then 
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broke out again, loud and daunting, as it emerged. It was near 
at hand; now there was added to its voice the drum of its foot- 
steps on cobble-paved streets, and suddenly, brief and agonising, 
a wild outcry of shrieks as some wretched creature was found 
out of hiding and the bludgeons beat it out of human semblance. 
All round Truda there was a stir among the Jews; a child wrought 
beyond endurance whimpered and was gagged under an apron; 
the howl of the mob startled her ears as it poured along the 
street outside the great gate. 

Then came confusion, a chaos of voices, of ringing blows upon 
the gate, screams and moans, the shrill sound of the glee that 
goes with open murder, and a sudden light that shot up against 
the sky from a house on fire. The crowd of Jews in the court- 
yard thinned as some slipped swiftly into the dark doorways 
to be ready for flight, startled by a tattoo of blows on the gate 
that broke out abruptly. Truda stood fast where she was, 
listening with a kind of detachment. The blows on the gate 
increased ; she could even hear, among the other sounds, the 
heavy breathing of those who strove to break a way in. Men 
came running to aid them, and the stout gate bent under their 
efforts. It was fastened within by an iron bar lying in sockets 
across it; with an interest that was almost idle she saw how 
these sockets, one by one, were yielding and let the bar go loose. 
One broke off with a sharp crack, and sent the rest of the Jews 
racing to the dark doorways. Truda loosened her cloak and let 
it fall about her feet, and stood up alone, vivid in the dancing 
light of the burning house, in saffron and white. She moved 
deliberate hands over her hair and patted a loose strand into its 
place. Another rending crash; she set her hand on her hip 
and stood still. The door yielded and sprang back. There was 
a raw yell, and the mob was in. 


Prince Sarasin was again in his box when Monsieur Vaucher, 
broken in spirit and looking bleak and old, came before the 
curtain to announce that owing to circumstances—unforeseen 
circumstances—of a—a peculiar nature, Madame Schottelius 
would be unable to appear that night, and her place would be 
taken, &. The announcement was not well received, and 
nobody was less pleased than the Prince. He knit his heavy 
brows in a scowl as poor Vaucher sidled back to obscurity, and 
thought rapidly. His thoughts, and what he knew of the night’s 
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programme in the Jewish quarter of his city, carried him round 
to the stage-door, with his surprised aide-de-camp at his heels. 
Monsieur Vaucher, tearful and impotent, was at his service. 

‘ Never before has she played me such a trick,’ he lamented. 
‘Til! Why, I have known her go on and make a success when 
she was ill enough to keep another woman in bed. It is a trick; 
she is not even at the hotel. No one knows where she is.’ 

The Governor, his last interview with Truda fresh in his 
recollection, asked curt questions. He was a man of direct mind. 
In less time than one might have supposed from the condition 
of poor Vaucher, he had elicited some outstanding facts—the 
note which Truda had sent to the Jewish quarter among them. 
The keeper of the stage-door added the little he knew. Prince 
Sarasin turned to his aide. 

‘ Dragoons,’ he ordered. ‘ Half a squadron. I shall be at 
the barracks in ten minutes, when they must be ready. Go at 
once.’ 

The aide-de-camp, who knew the Prince, recognised that 
this was an occasion for speed. When the Prince, mounted, 
arrived at the barracks, the dragoons were drawn up awaiting 
him. He moved them off towards the Jewish quarter at the 
trot. The streets echoed their hoof-beats, and little time elapsed 
before they were on the skirts of the mob. The Prince spurred 
alongside a watching police-officer. 

‘A lady!’ repeated the officer, in amazement. ‘I have 
seen no lady, your Excellency. But the principal—er—dis- 
order is in the street behind the church. The Jews are making 
no resistance at all.’ 

The Prince pushed on, and came with his dragoons at the 
rear of the mob. With a fine Russian callousness he thrust into 
it, his horses clearing a way for themselves and bowling men to 
right and left. The street was in darkness and resounded with 
violence. Standing in his stirrups and peering ahead, the Prince 
realised that he might ride Truda down without ever seeing her. 

He leaned back and caught his aide-de-camp by the arm. 

‘We must have light,’ he shouted. ‘ Dismount a dozen 
men and fire a house.’ 

At the order men swung from their saddles, and in a few 
minutes the house was ablaze; its windows, red with fire, cast 
a dancing glow on the tumult of the street. They pressed on, 
the fire sparkling on their accoutrements, and on the housetops 
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cowering Jews broke into tremblings at a wild hope that here 
was salvation. The Prince peered anxiously about, unconcerned 
at all the savagery that was unloosened to each side of him. He 
did not pause to aid a woman dragged shrieking from a doorway 
by the hair, nor look back at that other scream when a dragoon, 
unmanned and overwrought, reined from the ranks and cut her 
assailant down. 

At one point the crowd was thick about the gate of a walled 
courtyard, thundering on it with crowbars and axes; here, again, 
the Prince paused to look sharply among them, lest somewhere 
there might be a brown head and a pale clear-cut face that he 
sought. Even as he tightened his bridle, the gate gave 
rendingly ; he turned his head as the mob, roaring, poured in. 
For the space of perhaps a second he sat motionless and 
stricken, but it was long enough to see what he never forgot—a 
woman, composed, serene, bright against her dark background 
in the shifting light of the burning house, gay in saffron and 
white. Then the mob surged before her and hid her, and his 
voice returned to him. 

‘Charge!’ he roared, and tore his sword out. 

The dragoons, eager enough, followed him; the courtyard 
overflowed with them as their great horses thundered in at the 
gate, and the long swords got to their work on that packed and 
cornered throng. There were swift bitter passages as the troopers 
cleared the place—episodes such as only Jews knew till then, 
ghastly killings of men who crawled among the horses’ feet and 
were hunted out to be slaughtered. And in the middle of it, 
the Prince was on his knees, holding up a brown head in the 
crook of his arm, seeing nothing of the butchery at his elbow. 

It was when the killing was done, and the dragoons were 
clearing the street, that there arrived on tiptoe Monsieur Vaucher, 
searching through tears for Madame. When he saw her he 
ceased to weep, but stood looking down, with his hands clasped 
behind his back. i 

‘Dead?’ he asked abruptly. i 

The Prince glanced up. ‘ Yes,’ he answered. 

‘Ah!’ Monsieur Vaucher thought. ‘ Who killed her?’ he 
asked presently. 

‘Look,’ said the Prince, and motioned with one hand to 
the dragoons’ leavings, the very silent citizens who lay about on 
the flagstones. 
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‘ Ah!’ said Vaucher again. ‘ And to-morrow the world will 
ask for an account. It is not wise to destroy a great genius like 
this, here in a corner of your dirty town. That is what you have 
to learn.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Prince. ‘ We shall learn something now. 
She gave her life to teach it. There will be no more Judenhetze 
in this city.’ 

‘Her life to teach it,’ repeated Monsieur Vaucher. ‘She 
gave her life.’ His composure failed him suddenly, and he 
fell on his knees on the other side of what had been Truda 
Schottelius, weeping openly. 

‘She never failed,’ he said. ‘ She never failed. A great 
artist, Monsieur, the Schotteliuns! She—she had the sense of 
climax! ’ 

From the windows of the houses above them, scared curious 
Jews looked down uncomprehendingly. 


PERcEVAL GIBBON. 

















BLINDS DOWN: 
A CHRONICLE OF CHARMINSTER.' 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE INEVITABLE. 


Rosetta, of course, relieved her soul by telling Mary Mauleverer 
everything. Mary, a gifted listener, held her hand and 
squeezed it sympathetically from time to time. The girl ended 
on a high note— 

‘I shall become an old maid.’ 

‘You aren’t one yet.’ 

‘ Nothing else is possible for me.’ 

Mary smiled faintly, still holding Rosetta’s hand. Then she 
said abruptly, ‘Do you consider Mauleverer and me a happy 
couple? ’ 

‘You were made for each other. He adores you; and you 
adore him.’ 

‘ Certainly, we hit it off; but I began by adoring, as you 
call it, somebody else, and so did Mauleverer. I fancy that he 
had at least eleven bad attacks.’ 

‘If you mean—’ 

‘TI am telling you the truth. I was head over heels in love 
with a man whom I happened to meet the other day. He 
suffers from suppressed gout and breathes heavily. The moment 
I saw him I thought ‘‘ What an escape! ”’ ’ 

‘Did he care very much for you? ’ 

‘He swore so. And I’m sure he meant it.’ 

‘ Why didn’t you marry? ’ 

‘We were too poor. I hadn’t a penny of my own then. 
He wrote the most charming love-letters in the world. Would 
you like to see one? I know he wouldn’t mind.’ 

‘No, thank you,’ Rosetta replied, with asperity. 

Mary dropped her light tone. 
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‘I didn’t mean to joke about it, dear. Heaven knows it was 
no joke to either of us at the time. And yet—here I am, happy 
and contented.’ 

Rosetta thought: ‘ Heartless lot, all of them!’ Neverthe- 
less, behind the thought wriggled an uneasy conviction that 
Mary was not heartless, and, indisputably, she was happy and 
able to make happy her husband and children. 

Sir Rodney Brough lunched at Mauleverer House upon the 
following Sunday and talked to Rosetta afterwards. 

‘Cesar won’t be defeated this time,’ said Mauleverer to his 
wife. 

‘ Personally, I hope she will resist him.’ 

» ‘Why?’ 

‘ He fills me with an odd repulsion, something instinctive. 
He looks like a man with an ugly secret.’ 

‘ Well, of all the rubbish—! And you, a sensible woman.’ 

‘More sensible than you think, because I never mistrust 
my instincts. Instinct, not reason, led me to marry you.’ 

‘ Cesar has ugly secrets, not of his own, but other folk’s— 
a remarkable collection.’ 

‘He is Caesar to you and Bluebeard to me. I have a 
delightful young fellow for Rosetta. It’s so amusing—she met 
the wife of her Under-Secretary last night. Do you remember 
how smitten he was? Proposed about five times and threatened 
to chuck politics. Rosetta blushed when she saw his devotion 
to his wife.’ 

‘Trot out your young fellow by all means, but I back the 
old ’un.’ 

Meanwhile, colour flowed back into Rosetta’s cheeks—the 
valiant blood which made her sisters accept poverty and isola- 
tion with serenity and cheerfulness. And, naturally enough, 
Mayfair appealed to her tremendously, swept her out of a back- 
water into the full current of life’s stream, where other craft 
challenged interest and intelligence. Syringa, whom she had 
left a shy girl, had ceased to be an echo of her mother, and 
was now able to talk with animation and less homely wit of 
what she had seen on her travels, and in particular of America, 
where she had met some sprightly kinsmen. 

‘I like their point of view,’ she declared to Rosetta. ‘ It’s 
so different from ours.’ 

‘In what way?’ 
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‘ American girls of our age run things. They are encouraged 
to do so. The parents take a back seat.’ 

‘I wish Prudence could hear you.’ 

‘ Six months in New York wonld open her dear old eyes.’ 

‘ Never! ’ 

‘Ten days opened mine. Everybody is wide awake. That 
is their great quality. I’m sure they’re not cleverer than we 
are, but they see more. Here, Age seems to be too jealous of 
Youth.’ 

‘This is an old country.’ 

‘That’s it. And perhaps we know too much and get 
frightened too easily. They do go it over there.’ 

‘Leap before they look? ’ 

‘Look and leap in a jiffy, no craning at the big places! 
We had some jolly hunts in the Meadowbrook country. The 
way they went at the big timber was simply amazing. And 
father, who confesses that he sees mother and me upon the far 
side of the fences, went as hard as any of ’em.’ 

‘ It’s smartened you up, Syringa.’ 

‘ Mother intended it should. My ideas worry father a little, 
but, as I told him the other day, once a Mauleverer always a 
Mauleverer.’ She laughed softly, adding in the expressive 
slang of the hunting-field, ‘ I cut him down more than once.’ 

‘ He allowed you to take your own line? ’ 

Syringa laughed gaily. 

‘I never asked for permission. I took it. And, Rosetta, 
it pays to take one’s own line. Life’s a big hunt anyway, and 
why should we potter along behind the fogies? ’ 

‘We may have to.’ 


‘I don’t believe it. We’re too afraid of coming to grief over . 


here, and often we come to grief when pottering. Look at poor 
Whyte-Melville! The worst toss father ever had was over a 
rabbit hole.’ 

‘ Some of us have to potter along.’ 

‘I won’t admit the necessity. And we’re too easily 
discouraged. We don’t jump up quickly when we’re knocked 
down. We sit, where we fall, dazed.’ 

Rosetta stared hard at her cousin. Did she know anything? 
Did she guess?  Syringa’s ingenuous face answered the 
questions. Rosetta murmured reflectively. ‘ There’s a lot in 
what you say.’ 
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‘It seems odd to you that I should talk like this. They 
shout over there what we hardly dare to think here. Person- 
ally, I feel emancipated.’ 

‘ You’re not afraid of big words, Syringa.’ 

‘I’ve enlarged my vocabulary. Why, I used to hold my 
tongue two years ago and dream in words of one syllable.’ 


Before May was out Cesar asked Rosetta to marry him. He 
was accustomed to deal drastically with men, and he had been 
supremely successful with savages and semi-savages. His work 
in South Africa was finished, and the Government had just 
offered him a five years’ appointment in India as governor of 
a vast province densely populated with the poorest Hindus. It 
remained to be seen—as the ‘ Times ’ pointed out—whether a 
man pre-eminently successful in the handling of Basutos would 
display subtler qualities in ruling Orientals. 

Sir Rodney wasted no words at any time. He said abruptly : 

‘I want you to be my wife. I can offer you many things 
that women value; but I am forty-five and as ugly as sin.’ 

‘I don’t love you,’ said Rosetta calmly. 

She was not feeling calm, and his eyes frightened her. 
They stared at her hungrily, as a tiger might glare at his 
‘kill.’ A tiger had mangled Septimus. She could not detach 
her mind from tigers. 

‘T’ll chance that,’ he replied hoarsely. 

Unquestionably he was moved, and this spectacle of a strong 
man vibrating with emotion which was the more potent because 
repressed had a peculiar fascination. 

‘I loved a man who is dead. Dead to me, I mean; but the 
memory of him will never die.’ 

As she spoke his face grew very grim; but, after a pause, he 
said emphatically : 

‘TI never look back. The present is mine and the future. 
IT ask you to share them. We will not speak again of the past.’ 

She hesitated, trying to find words to refuse him graciously 
without undue laceration of his feelings. He may have divined 
this. Hurriedly, with an odd violence of appeal, he continued : 

‘I shall plead my cause frankly. Plain speech never hurt 
an honest woman with brains to understand it. I am not such 
an optimist as to hope that I could inspire in you the sort of 
love which is found in schoolgirls’ dreams. I want you badly. 
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I have wanted you from the first hour we met. Also, I want 
something else. I want a son.’ 

She trembled, and he saw it. 

‘I want a son,’ he repeated. ‘And I want a working 
partner in work worth the doing—work which has been and 
will be richly rewarded. They say that I go to India with a 
peerage in my pocket. Perhaps. I declare to you that such 
honours weigh little with me. But it would please me to pass 
them on. I submit another point for your consideration. I 
allow nothing to interfere with my work. If you marry me you 
will have more liberty than most English wives—liberty and the 
opportunity to make of your future what you will. One 
moment—I beg you not to answer me now. ‘Take time.’ 

‘Thank you,’ she said gratefully. 

Three days passed and then she accepted him. It is 
impossible to analyse her conflicting sensibilities, because she 
was too young and inexperienced to analyse them for herself. 
The tremendous instinct of the natural woman to select, often 
unconsciously, a strong man to be the father of her children 
dominated her overwhelmingly. 

Nearly as irresistible and far more easy to measure was the 
desire to escape from bondage, from loving, inexorable petty 
tyrannies, from a dull town which held poignant memories and 
associations. 

Significantly she shrank from consulting Mary Mauleverer 
or Syringa. In her weakness she turned to the Head of the 
Family, who patted her hands and said genially, ‘ Your 
Excellency is a most fortunate young woman.’ 

Perhaps this taking for granted that she would accept the 
great man turned the nicely balanced scales. Mauleverer had 
a thruster’s way with him—a primitive directness of speech 
and purpose which never fails to impress a vacillating woman. 
He continued with conviction, ‘ It’s the real right thing for 
him and you.’ 

She protested faintly, ‘ I hardly know him.’ 

‘He is the greatest administrator we have. Do you think 
it likely that he will make a muddle of his domestic affairs? ’ 

He laughed derisively, making Rosetta feel that she was 
foolish to have asked such a question. 

‘You would give Syringa to him? ’ 
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‘Rather! Of course, at your age, my dear child, you can’t 
be expected to know what really counts and what doesn’t.’ 

‘If—if he should not be kind to me? He admitted that 
he was wrapped up in his own work.’ 

‘Kind?’ The big fellow roared with laughter. ‘ Look in 
your glass, my pretty! Kind! He'll be kind, never fear! 
Don’t you know that you’ve conquered him? Kind! What a 
word! ’ 

‘I told him about Septimus.’ 

Mauleverer whistled. 

‘Did you, now? Well, that may have been a mistake. 
Cesar didn’t unroll his past, did he? ’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Looks to me as if he might be jealous; dash of the Othello— 
hey? ’ 

Rosetta said scornfully : 

‘I should give Sir Rodney no cause for jealousy.’ 

‘IT am sure of that; all the same I shouldn’t have lugged in 
the other fellow. However, it’s done. And now, my dear, as 
Sir Rodney is not getting any younger, and you could not 
possibly be more beautiful, the sooner we all pop off to church 
the better.’ 


Kind compensation usually ordains that the course of love 
which is not quite true should run smooth, at any rate till the 
wedding day. The Sisters arrived from Charminster a-flutter 
with excitement and gratification; Mauleverer gave carte 
blanche to Madame Prune to furnish a trousseau worthy of 
herself and the occasion. In fine, no young lady of position 
and beauty was more easily married. 

To Rosetta the hours sped by with an alarming swiftness; 
and her time was fully occupied in the trying on and fitting 
of innumerable frocks and the acknowledgment of presents from 
hundreds of men and women. At Sir Rodney’s request she 
read certain books, also dealing exhaustively with the conditions 
of the province to which Cesar had been appointed. She had 
touched shyly upon the servant question, and looked con- 
founded when he replied : 

‘You will have about eight hundred, more or less.’ And 
then he asked brusquely, ‘ How many evening gowns have you 
ordered? ’ 
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* Twelve.’ 

‘ Order twelve more—on my account.’ 

‘ But, Rodney, surely—’ 

He cut her short, pleasantly but finally : 

‘Order twelve more.’ 

To the Sisters the whole affair presented the aspect of a 
marvellous romance. For a day or two Jaqueline spoke of 
Rosetta as Cinderella. She sighed with satisfaction when Sir 
Rodney sent a tiara to Mauleverer House; she positively gloated 
over the under-linen, and pronounced it fit for a princess. One 
fly—an insignificant insect—buried itself in her precious oint- 
ment. She murmured to Prudence : 

‘The child is not very expansive.’ 

Prudence answered, with slight acidity : 

‘Would you like her to gush? ’ 

‘Of course not, but I thought—I hoped—that she would 
say something.’ 

‘In my opinion Rosetta is behaving admirably, with a 
restraint which surprises and delights me. I am entirely 
satisfied.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Jaqueline hurriedly. ‘ Do you find him 
a little frightening? ’ 

‘Not at all. His devotion is very marked.’ 

‘To be sure! Indeed, I have to pinch myself to realise that 
it is not a wonderful dream.’ 

After the ceremony, bride and groom left London for 
Paris, en route for Touraine, where the honeymoon was to be 
passed in the garden of France. The Sisters returned to Char- 
minster, arriving at the Dower House in time for tea, served as 
usual in the half of the drawing-room which looked upon the 
garden. The other half, seldom used, had windows opening 
upon Hog Lane, and was separated from the more informal 
sitting-room by folding-doors. Jaqueline went upstairs to take 
off her bonnet and mantle and lingered some few minutes with 
Crump, who, after assisting to array the bride in her bravery, 
had witnessed the ceremony from a front seat in the gallery 
of the church. When Jaqueline went downstairs she found 
Prudence alone in the front drawing-room, staring fixedly at 
the portrait in pastel of Rosetta. The blinds of both windows 
were up, and the rays of a declining sun fell slantingly upon 
the picture, suffusing the lovely face with a rosy glow. 

45—2 
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Jaqueline approached, slipped her hand upon her sister's 
arm, and stared at the familiar features. 

After a long pause Prudence said gently : 

* We shall miss her.’ 

‘Yes, indeed. How softly the sun kisses her pretty face! ’ 

‘I was going to suggest that we move the portrait into the 
inner room.’ 

‘ A happy thought, sister. She will seem nearer to us.’ 

‘ We did our duty by her, Jaqueline? ’ 

Jaqueline’s delicate face indicated surprise, because there 
was the faintest inflection of interrogation in Prudence’s voice. 

‘ Yes, yes; it was a pleasure to make little sacrifices for her.’ 

‘I pray that she may be happy.’ 

‘ That is certain.’ 

‘No, nothing is certain in this uncertain life, except its 
uncertainty.’ 

‘You speak, sister, as if you had something on your mind.’ 

‘A disagreeable incident happened some three days ago. 
I intended not to tell you about it, but inasmuch as some 
mischief-maker may repeat the lie to you, it is perhaps as well 
that I should warn you.’ 

‘A lie? ’ 

‘A lie,’ repeated Prudence firmly. ‘ A man came to me, 
a distant kinsman of ours, and something of a ne’er-do-well. 
I would rather not mention his name. He has spent some 
years in South Africa. Before I could stop him he made a 
most slanderous charge against Sir Rodney.’ 

‘Bless me! A slanderous charge? ’ 

‘ He insinuated that Sir Rodney drank to excess.’ 

‘Impossible! ’ 

‘My answer to him! It is impossible that a man entrusted 
with vast responsibilities, a man who is part of the history of 
England, should drink to excess without such a vice becoming 
public knowledge.’ 

* What did he say to that? ’ 

‘I shall give you his exact words: ‘‘I do not charge Sir 
Rodney with getting drunk. I know for a fact that he is a 
secret drinker.’’ ’ 

‘Oh!’ murmured Jaqueline, round-eyed with distress. 

‘T’ll admit to you,’ continued Prudence, ‘that for one 
moment I was disconcerted, but I rallied my wits and dealt with 
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him as he deserved. ‘‘ You know tor a fact,’’ said I, “‘ that 
Sir Rodney Brough drinks to excess in secret. Then you, sir, 
have been present upon such abominable occasions? ’’ ’ 

‘ Sister, how clever of you! What did he reply? ’ 

‘He exhibited unmistakable confusion. He said that a 
friend had vouched for the truth of the story. Then I observed 
coldly : ‘‘ Your fact, sir, would appear to be mere hearsay after 
all. Are you prepared to bring this charge against Sir Rodney 
now? If so, I will fetch him.’’ My dear Jaqueline, he entreated 
me to let the matter rest. I could see that he was afraid of 
meeting Sir Rodney. That disposed of the slander, in my 
opinion.’ 

‘TI quite agree.’ 

‘He went away, leaving me flustered. Slander is like a 
drop of milk in a tumbler of clear water. My mind became 
discoloured. To purge it I set myself the odious task of 
watching Sir Rodney at dinner. He drank Apollinaris water! ’ 

‘T have remarked how temperate he is.’ 

‘I have told you this, dear, to put you on your guard.’ 

‘I am obliged, sister.’ 

‘We need never mention this again. I fear the tea will 
be overdrawn.’ 

She turned to walk into the inner room; as she was passing 
through the folding-doors she stood still and said tranquilly : 

‘ Please pull down the blinds.’ 

Jaqueline did so. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHICH RECORDS THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 


Tue Sisters saw little of Rosetta after she returned from 
Touraine and before she sailed for India. Sir Rodney brought 
his bride to Charminster and spent three days at the Dower 
House, which passed quickly and pleasantly enough. Jaqueline 
may have thought that Rosetta was a shade too animated and 
gay; but she did not say so, even to Prudence. The bride 
laughed and chattered incessantly, apparently to the satis- 
faction and amusement of her husband. Prudence remarked 
that what passed as flippancy from the lips of a girl might be 
reckoned as wit in the mouth of a married woman. 
‘She is so young,’ she observed to Sir Rodney. 
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‘ That is not a disability in my eyes,’ replied the great man. 

His ‘ greatness’ was rather oppressive to the Sisters, 
because it required an effort to take it for granted. Sir Rodney 
made no attempt whatever to demonstrate his quality. He 
listened attentively rather than graciously to Charminster small 
talk, saying little himself, and smiling grimly at well-meaning 
creatures like Mrs. Pogany and Mr. Lovibond. Laura Pogany 
came to tea with an autograph album tucked under a plump 
arm. She said gushingly : 

‘I have one precious page, Sir Rodney. Would it be asking 
too great a favour?’ She opened the book. ‘ Your signature 
here and a few lines? ’ 

Upon the page were two famous signatures. A Queen of 
Song had written : 

‘ A beautiful voice is the gift of God.’ 

In striking contrast appeared the sentiment of a singer of 
comic opera. 

‘An ugly voice may be God’s gift also.’ 

Sir Rodney accepted a quill proffered by the eager girl. He 
inscribed his signature in breathless silence. Then he paused, 
gnawing the quill. 

‘ Something of your own, please,’ whispered Laura, blushing 
with triumph. 

Sir Rodney nodded and, like Alexander, seemed ‘ to shake 
the spheres.’ 

“God’s greatest gift,’ he set down, ‘ is—?’ 

He looked hard at the girl, who was pretty enough to deserve 
a glance. 

‘ Is—what? ’ he asked. 

Laura—her proud mother affirmed the fact afterwards— 
rose to a memorable occasion. She said with happy 
promptitude : 

‘ Beauty, Sir Rodney.’ 

‘Woman,’ hazarded the parson. 

Sir Rodney wrote: ‘ Silence.’ 

This was dampening, but, as Prudence remarked, character- 
istic. Rosetta laughed easily. 

‘One for a chatterbox! ’ she exclaimed. ‘ But, as you see, 
I have to talk for two.’ 

‘Nobody else,’ cried Laura Pogany, ‘ shall be allowed to 
write on that page. It is perfect.’ 
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Sir Rodney bowed. 

To him and his wife were assigned the big bedroom and 
dressing-room facing Hog Lane, never occupied since the death 
of Lord Mauleverer. Rosetta laughed when she was ushered 
into it by Crump. 

‘Well, Crumpie, I insist upon one thing. Keep the blinds 
up while I’m here.’ 

‘ Yes, Miss Rosetta—I mean, my lady.’ 

‘ Think of me, if you can, as Miss Rosetta.’ 

She flung up the lower sash of the big Georgian window 
and looked up and down the lane with an odd derisive smile 
upon her beautiful face. 

‘ It’s there,’ she said, almost to herself. 

‘ What’s there, my lady? Nothing unfit to be seen, I do 
hope.’ 

‘ Nothing is unfit to be seen, Crumpie—’ 

‘Good gracious, Miss! ’ 

‘To the nicely adjusted vision of the married woman. 
Don’t you know what’s there? ’ 

Crump stared out of the window and shook her head, relieved 
to see no drunken men and no slatternly hussies. 

‘ What is there, my lady? The pond? ’ 

‘The seamy side, Crumpie, which I was not allowed to 
look at when I was Miss Rosetta.’ 

* And a very good thing, too, I say.’ 

Rosetta shook her head. 

‘You are wrong, Crumpie, and if ever you should have 
charge of a little girl again, remember what I tell you now. 
It’s a kind cruelty to interpose blinds between young eyes and 
the light which shines impartially upon good and evil. How 
can you recognise evil, if you are never allowed to see it? ’ 

‘I don’t want to see it, my lady.’ 

Rosetta kissed her affectionately. 

“You are a dear, Crumpie; and you did your best for me, 
you old crustacean.’ 

‘ Heavens, Miss, what’s that?’ 

* Crustaceans dislike the light. Some sit in dark places, and 
some move sideways, and some hardly move at all.’ 

‘Well, I never! And me on the move from morning till 
night.’ 

Rosetta kissed her again, and laughed. 
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Within six months, the sharp-eyed Crump noticed that the 
Sisters were growing—to use her adjective—more ‘ pernicketty.’ 
Prudence was now fifty, Jaqueline being two years younger. 
The circle of their ‘ likes’ (to quote the handmaiden again) 
was diminishing, the universe held everything without it. A 
terror of the new and strange possessed them. They read 
aloud the old books, and exchanged the old platitudes. Dr. 
Pogany said to Mrs. Lovibond: ‘ Positively, I dare not pre- 
scribe a new drug,’ a remark which moved the parson’s wife to 
rare laughter, as she answered: ‘ For my part I dare not pre- 
scribe a new novel.’ Each lady was ‘ not at home’ upon the 
afternoon preceding the departure of the Indian mail. In their 
fine Italian handwriting they wrote upon two sheets of the 
thinnest notepaper a summary of the week’s happenings in 
Charminster. These letters had the supreme quality of atmo- 
sphere. Rosetta reading them was transported instantly to the 
sleepy old town which never changed. She could hear the 
church bells, behold the sluggish Char, and smell the odours uf 
Hog Lane. Her heart seemed to beat more slowly, as she 
accompanied the Sisters up the High Street, into Vicarage and 
church, and other familiar places. But it beat faster when she 
read : 

‘I am rejoiced to tell you that Septimus Lovibond is in 
better health. His dear mother’s prayers have been answered. 
He is now assistant editor of some newspaper, whose name has 
escaped my memory. Mrs. Lovibond assures me that he is 
earning a quite respectable salary, and contemplates writing 
a Book! ’ 

Rosetta answered these carefully worded epistles with exem- 
plary regularity, writing once a week to each sister alternately. 
Always the letters were read aloud, with running commentaries. 
Rosetta, in her turn, told the ladies exactly what she did, but 
never a word about what she felt. She described her big 
parties with amusing vividness, presenting the ‘ funny side’ 
of Indian life, the ridiculous jealousies, the insistence upon 
formalities, the side-splitting spectacle of solemn asses mas- 
querading as lions. 

“ My syce,’ she wrote, ‘ was kicked off my pony, which then 
ran away. This is how he reports the matter to me: ‘‘ Your 
Exeellency, the pony you entrusted to me developed yesterday 
a domineering character, and left my custody. My God! how 
annoying.’”’ ’ 
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Reading this aloud to Jaqueline, Prudence remarked: ‘1 
trust that dear Rosetta adapts herself to these strange surround- 
ings. I fancied—perhaps I was mistaken—that Sir Rodney was 
not too well pleased with her girlish habit of making fun of 
things and people.’ 

‘But he observed that her youth was no disability to him.’ 

‘True, true. Thank you for reminding me of that.’ 

One day, Jaqueline, with audacity, said: ‘It’s rather odd, 
sister, but the child has never suggested that we should pay 
her a visit.’ 

Prudence wondered if dear Jaqueline was getting flighty. 

‘ A visit?’ she repeated, almost peevishly, ‘a voyage to 
India? If Rosetta were foolish enough to make such a mad 
suggestion, I should entreat her to consult her medical 
attendant.’ 

‘ I know we couldn’t go, sister ; but one likes to be asked.’ 

‘ Rubbish! Now what put this idea into your head?’ 

Jaqueline paused to collect her wits. 

‘ Well, dear, I suppose it is natural for us to want to know 
how she is.’ 

‘ How she is? ’ 

‘I read a sentence of Landor’s the other day which im- 
pressed me: ‘‘ Death to the reflecting mind is less serious than 
matrimony.’”’ I lie awake sometimes, sister, wondering 
whether Rosetta is really happy.’ 

“Of course she is happy. You are getting morbid, 
Jaqueline.’ 

‘Perhaps. I have not your nerves.’ 

By this time, each sister was expecting news of an inti- 
mately domestic character. A hint concerning it roused them 
to quivering agitation. 

“I am keeping rather quiet just now,’ wrote Rosetta. 
‘Rodney is behaving like a fussy old woman.’ 

At this Prudence said: ‘ I shall open a bottle of our father’s 
old port to-night.’ 

The next letter was more explicit : 

‘ Rodney is absolutely certain that it will be a boy. Nothing 
else is possible. I did not tell you before, because I knew you 
would fret yourselves to fiddle-strings, but the Great Event will 
take place in two months.’ 

‘ We must send out the christening robe,’ said Jaqueline. 
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This ancient and priceless garment had descended to the 
Sisters through their mother, a de Clancy. The garment had 
been fashioned most cunningly for Hugo de Clancy, who lost 
his life at Naseby. Fifty, at least, of the cavalier’s descendants 
had worn this historic robe. It was despatched to India by the 
next mail, with a card bearing this inscription: ‘ For the dear 
little son.’ 

Ironic Fate decreed, of course, that it should be a daughter. 
She wore the christening robe of Sir Hugo de Clancy, and was 
christened Rose. The mother did not recover quickly from 
her confinement, although the Sisters remained in ignorance of 
this for some months. The disappointment, never once alle- 
viated by speech, affected the ladies grievously, and they were 
fully prepared to make allowance for Sir Rodney, when Rosetta 
wrote as follows : 

“Rodney has taken this hard. He made ridiculously 
certain that the baby must be a son. He had gone so far as 
to ask a friend to put the boy’s name down for a club or two. 
He intended to enter him at his old house at Eton. He was to 
be called Rodney Mauleverer, and so forth. His first glimpse 
of the mite gave him a sort of suppressed fit. The creature was 
comically ugly, yellow as an orange, and puckered with wrinkies. 
I tried to soften him with a feeble joke, expressing my convic- 
tion that we were undoubtedly descended from monkeys. How- 
ever, this little monkey has a pretty pair of eyes, dark blue, 
with long lashes, and her complexion is now quite what it ought 
to be. Ali the same, Rodney seldom looks at her. . . .’ 

‘Oh, dear! ’ exclaimed Jaqueline. 

‘Pish! ’ said Prudence. ‘I predict that little Rose will be 
the apple of his eye.’ 

‘I would give my diamond ring to see her, Sister.’ 

‘We shall see her in due time. Babies, I confess, have 
’ never appealed to me.’ 

Before Rose was short-coated, the probability of the mother 
returning to England was mentioned in a letter, but, later, 
Rosetta herself dashed this rose-coloured hope (Jaqueline’s 
joke) to the ground. ‘I do not wish to leave Rodney,’ she 
wrote, assigning no reasons. Prudence seized upon the obvious 
one, saying to Jaqueline with an inflection of defiance : ‘ There, 
my dear. I trust you are satisfied.’ 

‘Satisfied? Because Rosetta is not coming? ’ 
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‘ We could have had no greater proof of her love for her 
husband.’ 

Jaqueline smiled happily. 

‘Quite, quite. How stupid of me not to see that! Yes, yes, 
dear Rosetta! I am quite resigned now.’ 

They sent out some toys, oblivious of the fact that Rose 
was for the moment interested in nothing except her bottle. 
Crump remarked to Cook that the ladies looked younger, and 
seemed to have developed curiosity concerning babies in Hog 
Lane, confining themselves, however, to patting and pinching 
the cheeks of the cleanest specimens. Crump discovered a copy 
of ‘ Hints to Mothers,’ by Dr. Pye Chevasse, concealed beneath 
a pile of lavender-scented pocket-handkerchiefs in Jaqueline’s 
room; and she remarked also that the candles were consumed 
much more quickly. The inference that Jaqueline, who hitherto 
had condemned reading in bed as one of the deadly sins, was 
breaking a self-imposed law, became too salient to be ignored. 
Prudence spent a morning in collecting many carefully mended 
little books, long covered with dust, such as ‘ Line upon Line,’ 
and the ‘Peep of Day,’ with inscriptions in delicate flowing 
handwriting : ‘ To my dear little Prudence, with Mamma’s best 
love.’ She put them away in a drawer of her davenport, and 
with them, perhaps, a thousand dim and inarticulate thoughts 
not to be transcribed into words. Jaqueline, about the same 
time, ascended to the garret, and fished out of a prehistoric 
trunk a large doll, once her dearest possession, and still in a 
remarkable state of preservation. Rosetta had never been 
allowed to play with this beloved symbol of childhood, now 
destined for Rose, and presently to be equipped with a new 
and complete set of clothes. 

Four years elapsed, and then Sir Rodney Brough returned 
to England as Lord Brough of Ord, the border town of the 
famous proconsul’s birth. With him came Rosetta and Rose. 
The excitement of the Sisters was the greater, because no sign 
of it was visible to the good people of Charminster. The ladies 
went up to London to greet the distinguished travellers. 
Changes, as Prudence remarked, were to be expected, but the 
change in Rosetta was startling. She had become a great 
lady, trés grande dame, so Jaqueline declared, with a manner 
charmingly gracious, but conveying the impression of a mature 
woman more ready to receive confidence than to bestow it. 
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Her grim husband had become grimmer, and more silent. A 
cartoon appeared of him by Pellegrini, with the superscription : 
‘The Iron Hand.’ Rosetta had lost colour and dimples, but a 
certain attenuation became her vastly well, revealing the finer 
lines of a beautiful face and figure. The sparkle of youth had 
vanished, leaving behind it shadows in the lovely eyes. An 
odd restlessness consumed her. The Broughs rented a house 
for the season, and Prudence observed with satisfaction that 
every detail of management was undertaken by its mistress. 

In fine, Rosetta, the laughing, thoughtless, impulsive, affec- 
tionate child, had vanished. 

In her place stood—Rose. 

The meeting between the Aunts—for we must now so con- 
sider them—and niece took place in a bedroom at a hotel. 

Rosetta went into another room, and reappeared, leading 
the child by the hand. 

For an instant, the ladies were confounded. For they 
beheld a tiny elf, with no trace of her mother’s beauty, and 
exhibiting none of that milk and rose colouring so dear to elderly 
ladies of the mid-Victorian period. 

‘ We call her Brownie,’ said Rosetta. 

‘ She will always be Rose to us,’ said Jaqueline fervently. 

The child kissed her Aunts demurely, without effusion, 
gazing steadily at their slightly flushed faces. She was, by 
odds, the most composed person present. When Jaqueline, 
abandoning all restraint, dropped upon her knees, and flung her 
arms about the too thin little neck, murmuring: ‘So many 
kisses have been growing for you,’ the maid answered quaintly : 

‘Thank you, my dear.’ 

Rosetta laughed. 

‘She calls me ‘ 
ment.’ 

Prudence ejaculated : 

‘ Bless my soul! ’ 

A few minutes later, Jaqueline produced her doll. A great 
moment this, and not without significance. Rose examined it 
with solemn interest. 

‘She talks,’ said Jaqueline. ‘ Squeeze her and see.’ 

Rose squeezed the accomplished doll in the wrong place, 
and asked gravely : 

‘What is your name? ’ 


‘my dear.’’ You have received a compli- 
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As Jaqueline was about to interrupt and explain, Rosetta 
enjoined silence. Rose stared hard at the doll, and continued, 
in a sharp voice: ‘Come, my fine dear, what is your name? 
It’s so silly to be shy.’ She shook the speechless one impa- 
tiently, and then remarked reproachfully to Jaqueline: ‘She 
doesn’t know her own name, the great silly.’ 

‘ She is very young,’ murmured Jaqueline. 

‘ She doesn’t look very young.’ 

‘ She can only say ‘‘Mamma.’’ There! ’ 

Rose’s face expressed disappointment, and her little chin 
was curiously like her father’s, as she said decidedly : 

‘TI shall undress her, stick some pins into her, and put her 
into the corner. She ought to be thoroughly ashamed of 
herself.’ 

Rosetta said, as if she were talking to an equal: ‘ Why, 
Brownie, the Aunts will think that I stick pins into yqu.’ 

Rose’s eyes flashed. 

‘Nobody, not even His Ex., would dare to stick pins into 
me. 

‘ Quel enfant!’ murmured Jaqueline. 

Alone with Jaqueline, Prudence stated her opinion that the 
child had, perhaps, been spoilt.’ 

‘Why not, Sister? ’ 

‘Why not! You approve? ’ 

‘T have thought sometimes that we were, perhaps, a little 
hard upon Rosetta, a thought too severe. We did not encourage 
artless confidence. We may have erred, upon the right side, of 
course.’ 

“It is possible,’ said Prudence. 

‘ The child is a clever darling—so original.’ 

‘Takes after her father.’ 

‘Do you think Rosetta will lend her to us? ’ 

“She ought to have plenty of fresh air, and good, whole- 
some food. It is absurd, of course, but her complexion inspired 
in my mind the thought that she may have been allowed to 
eat curry.’ 

After a discreet inquiry this very natural hypothesis was 
found to be incorrect. 

When the Aunts returned to Charminster, Rose and her 
nurse accompanied them. Rosetta remained in London, busy 
with her new house and innumerable engagements. She pro- 
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mised to run down for a few days’ visit at the first available 
moment. Then she asked abruptly : 

‘How are the Lovibonds? It will be delightful meeting 
her again.’ 

Prudence looked at Jaqueline. 

‘ Didn’t we tell you? The Lovibonds are at Melchester. 
He is a Canon there, with a charming house in the Cathedral 
Close. Mrs. Lovibond is much aged. Our new Vicar, Mr. 
Easter, is a fine preacher, and a great acquisition to our little 
circle. His wife is very pleasant, and there are children.’ 

* And—Septimus? ’ 

‘Poor Septimus! To be sure, he was a great friend of 
yours. He paid us a visit last year.’ 

‘You never mentioned that.’ 

‘Did we not? How remiss! Yes, indeed, he paid us his 
respects. The poor fellow has indifferent health. I failed to 
recognise him. He has done better than might be expected. 
I believe he owns a newspaper somewhere in the Antipodes. 
We remarked of him that he seemed antipodean.” 

* Quite,’ said Jaqueline. 

‘ What do you mean by antipodean? ’ 

‘One dislikes to find fault with the son of a dear friend, but 
he struck us as having lived too long upon the other side of the 
world. Over there, no doubt, a certain roughness of speech 
and manner is not too severely criticised.’ 

‘ ‘Has he married? ’ 

‘ My dear, surely you have not forgotten the shocking inci- 
dent of the tiger? ’ 

‘ T have not forgotten that.’ 

he poor fellow could hardly hope to find favour in the 
eyes of the right kind of wife, and his dear mother’s son would 
not marry the wrong kind.’ 

‘ He spent but two months in England.’ 

‘And his book?’ asked Rosetta. 

‘ His book? What book?’ 

‘ You wrote to me that he was writing a book. You used a 
capital ‘‘ B.”’’ 

‘ What a memory you have! I had quite forgotten. I take 
it that he couldn’t find a publisher.’ 


Rosetta asked no more questions. 


(Zo be continued.) 























‘SHAKESPEARE OR X ?’ 
A NOTE ON MR. ANDREW LANG’S ARTICLE. 


More than three years have elapsed since Mr. John Lane pub- 
lished on my behalf a book called ‘ The Shakespeare Problem 
Restated.” Mr. Andrew Lang has now done me the honour to 
criticise that work in the CornntLt Macazine for September last. 
Serus tamen respexit. I cannot now attempt to reply to that 
criticism, for the very good reason that only two pages of this 
Magazine can be granted me wherein to comment on the sixteen 
pages of Mr. Lang’s article. I will therefore content myself 
with a protest and a disclaimer. Mr. Lang, either per incuriam, 
or, more probably, in consequence of my own want of lucidity, 
has represented me as starting with a proposition which, as a 
fact, I have never advanced, and the absurdity of which it is 
very easy to demonstrate. For what is the proposition which 
Mr. Lang supposes I have put forward? According to him my 
contention is that some unknown man, whom he calls ‘X,’ 
adopted the name of ‘ William Shakespeare,’ or ‘ Shake-speare,’ 
as a good nom de guerre, without any reference to the fact 
that there was an actor in existence of the name of William 
Shakspere, whose name was sometimes written ‘ Shakespeare,’ 
and without the least idea that the works he published under 
this pseudonym would be fathered upon the actor; and, further, 
that the public (or, rather, I would say, such members of it as 
thought about such things at all in those days) did not really 
entertain the belief that the actor was the author of the plays 
and poems! Having set this before his readers as the pro- 
position which I am concerned to establish, Mr. Lang, of course, 
finds no difficulty whatever in showing that it is not a rational 
one. ‘If an unknown man, X, signed his poems “‘ William 
Shake-speare,’’ when another ‘‘ William Shakspere ’’ was before 
the world, the world must confuse the two men.’ So writes 
Mr. Lang, and if by ‘ the world’ he means the very few English- 
men who, in Elizabethan times, concerned themselves at all, 
or cared one brass farthing, about the authorship of plays, my 
answer is ‘ Exactly so!’ That is what I conceive did happen 
and was intended to happen. Mr. Lang has discharged his 
arrows at a target of his own setting up, in which I have no 
interest whatever. But if, before writing his critique, he had 
done me the honour to read my recently published book, ‘ The 
Vindicators of Shakespeare : A Reply to Critics,’ he would not, I 
am sure, have put into my mouth the silly proposition which he 
imagines I have undertaken to maintain. For in that book 
(p. 64) I have written as follows :—‘If plays and poems were 
published under the name of ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ by which name 
the man who wrote himself ‘‘ Shakspere’’ was, it seems, not 














infrequently known to his contemporaries, no doubt they would 
be generally accepted as written by the player. That many 
plays in which Shakespeare had no part were, nevertheless, 
ascribed to him, because published in that name, is a simple 
matter of fact. But contemporary belief that he was the author 
of such plays would, of course, be no proof that he wrote them. 
It would only show that the witnesses had been deceived. Nay, 
the fact that Titus Andronicus was included in the Folio as 
Shakespeare’s, and was ascribed to him by such an unprejudiced 
witness as Meres, in 1598, is so far from being considered a con- 
clusive proof of the true authorship that the overwhelming 
balance of ‘‘ orthodox ’’ opinion is to the effect that Shakespeare 
had no hand in it at all.’ 

I should be glad, were space allowed me, to take up many 
other points in Mr. Lang’s article—-to show, for example, that 
so far is it from the truth that I dismiss John Weever’s allusion 
to Shakespeare with but few words because my ‘ power of ex- 
plaining away’ deserts me, the fact is that there is nothing 
whatever here which calls for any explanation at all, and that 
Weever (pace Mr. Lang) says nothing whatever to indicate that 
he regarded the author and the player as identical ; to show that 
it is not Kempe who says ‘that his fellow-actor “‘ puts down’”’ 
all the University playwrights,’ but that this is only what the 
unknown University dramatist, who is ridiculing ‘ the rude half- 
educated strolling players,’ puts into the mouth of the actor who 
represented player Kempe, the clown, upon the stage in the 
Parnassus play; to show that Mr. Lang is, as I venture to say, 
mistaken when he describes Shakspere as ‘ a groom of the Royal 
Bedchamber,’ and to set forth the real facts as to the appoint- 
ment of the King’s Players as Grooms of the Chamber, and the 
real meaning of such appointment ; to show how entirely different 
from the case of Shakspere of Stratford are the instances, 
cited by Mr. Lang, of Hooker and Samuel Daniel, as men who, 
though ‘wellread men,’ made no mention of books in their 
wills, and that there is really no analogy as between Shakspere’s 
case and theirs. But these and other points upon which much 
might be said in reply to Mr. Lang must be left unanswered, at 
least in the pages of the CornnILL Macazine. 

Mr. Lang tells us that he writes for those who ‘ distrust their 
own powers of grappling with Mr. Greenwood’s portly volume of 
528 pages.’ I must really beg such persons either to read my 
poor book for themselves, or, if they choose what is, perhaps, 
the wiser part, and decline to undertake that labour, at least not 
to think scorn of arguments which they have not read, on the 
strength of an article from which I do not hesitate to say— 
though I know that Mr. Lang is, in intention, the fairest of 
critics—it is impossible for them to obtain the materials which 
are absolutely necessary for the formation of a just and unpre- 
judiced judgment upon the case. G. G. GrEENWwoop. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE 


PLOUGH. 


WITH this number of the Magazine 
is given the eleventh of a series of 
‘ Examination Papers’ on the works of 
famous authors, being Mr. A. C. 
Benson’s questions on ‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ For the best set of answers 
: to this Paper the Editor offers a prize of 
Two Guineas. The name of the Prizewinner will be announced in 
the December number of the Magazine, together with the correct 
answers to the questions. 





PAPER X. 
On the Works of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
By C. L. GRAVES. 


1. Translate minauderie into the Mulvaneyan dialect. Answer: ‘Menow- 
derin’ and menanderin’ and blandandherin’.’ (‘Soldiers Three.’) 

2. Who wouldn’t allow her father to talk of ‘ the devil’s colours’? Answer : 
Learoyd’s dying sweetheart. (‘ Life’s Handicap.’) 

3. Whose husband had his face slapped ‘for a bone-idle beggar’? Answer: 
Mrs. Poone. (‘ Life’s Handicap.’) 

4. What sort of champagne was drunk by the horse-artillery in Egypt? 
Answer : ‘Somethin’ Brutt.’ (‘Seven Seas.’) 

5. Who was the ‘silvery ghost’ that ‘rose bolt upright and sighed a weird 

whistling sigh’? Answer: The grampus. (‘ Captains Courageous.’) 

. To what was the landing of a twelve-pound salmon as nothing in com- 

parison? Answer: Meeting with Mark Twain. (‘ From Sea to Sea.’) 

. Who said ‘it is not good to look at death with a clear eye’? Answer: 

Peroo. (‘ The Day’s Work.’) 

8. Who was ‘ the Gadarene swine’? Answer: The Fat M.P. (‘Stalky & 
Co.’) 

9. Who never gets into the middle of the room? Answer: Chuchundra, the 
musk-rat. (‘Jungle Book.’) 

10. What is ‘full of nickel-plated sentiments guaranteed to improve the 
mind’? Answer: The Ladies’ Home Journal. (‘Traffics and 
Discoveries. ’) 

11. Whose deaths were triple-headed? Answer: Some successful kings and 
queens. (‘ The Five Nations.’) 

12. What is the worst rhyme in Mr. Kipling’s poems? Answer: ‘Talks and 
such’ and ‘ Torques and such.’ (‘ Just-so Stories.’) 
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The prize has been awarded to T. R. Malcolmson, Esq., 10 Gartan Avenue, 
Iona Road, Glasnevin, Dublin, to whom a cheque for Two Guineas has been 
sent. Two other competitors came very close by answering the first eleven 
questions correctly; but the ‘badness’ of the rhymes they chose for No. 12 


was not nearly ‘ bad’ enough. 





PAPER XI. 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
By ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


Give the exact distance of Stupidity from Destruction. 
What may a man venture upon an Angel with? 
. Who and what was Graceless? 

. Mention four kinds of carriages. 

Who was invited for Easter Monday? 

. Mention two remedies for fainting. 

. Where was it impossible to sleep, and why? 

. What was the relation of Gehazi to Judas? 

. Who backed what animals? 

. Mention the names of two footmen. 

. Give the precise value of a small mite. 

. What could not fall but might be diminished ? 
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Competitors must observe the following Rules: 
1. Each question must be answered in not more than six words. 
2. All replies must be sent in on the printed and perforated form 


supplied with the Magazine. This form should be folded and 
sealed, and must be in the hands of the Editor not later than tht 
first post on Tuesday, November 7, 1911. 

5. No correspondence can be undertaken by the Editor, whose decision 


is final. 
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